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The following publications will be sent on reaueste 
Just fill out and return this form with remittance 
to cover the charges indicetede 
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THS CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL, (Place an X 
Council House, 245 Cooper Street, opposite the 
Ottawa, Canadas items desired) 


Yo. 118 - REQUISITES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF CHILD PROTECTION SERVICES 
with 2 supplements: = 
118A - YOUR CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY 
118B - SUGGESTICNS FOR CONSTITUTIONS AND BY-LAWS 





Describes the fundamental principles of child protection in the 
legislation and practice of the Canadian provinces, with a brief 
review of some of the new pressures and problems of war-time, 
and an outline of possible procedures in the organization of 
local child protection servicese (No. 118 - 25¢, No. 118A and 
Noe 118B - 10¢ each) 
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45¢ per set 


Noe 120 = THE JUVENILE COURT IN LAW 


We are happy to announce that our Honorary Counsel, Mre We Le Scotty KeCe,y 
of Ottewa, has completed the revision of "The Juvenile Court in Law", and 
that printed copies will soon be available. This is the third edition of 
a pamphlet which hes been of invaluable assistence to everyone interested 
in the treatment of delinquencye 
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Noe 121 - JUVENILE COURTS IN CANADA 





on on the following: (1) the 


This a contains informati 
relati nshi»y between child protection work and the oe Court $ 
(2) summaries, by provinces, of existing Juvenile Courts; (3) 4 


eneral summary of Juvenile Court developments in Canada; (4) location 
ourts and names of Judges throughout Canada; (5) a series of 
forth available statistical information on our Juvenile 
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Noe 122 - DIRECTORY OF CANADIAN COMMUNITY AGENCIES SERVING DEPENDENTS 
OF THE FORCES 





Revised to February 1942. Supersedes "The Folk at Home" directory 
dated April 1941. 
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THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


cordially invite members and friends 


to be present at the 


TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL MEETING 


to be held at the 


WINDSOR HOTEL, MONTREAL 
MONDAY, MAY 4th, 1942 


3.30 - 5.00 p.m. 


Mr. Putuir S. Fisuer, President, 
will introduce the Council’s newly appointed Executive Director, 


Dr. Georce F. Davinson 


This meeting will be held in conjunction with the Eighth Canadian Conference 


on Social Work. 





Community Chests of Canada 





Mr. John R. Heron, Chairman of the Special Committee 

on National Interpretation, Montreal, announces that his 

Committee will have ready for the consideration of 
Chests in Canada at the meeting on— 


MAY 4, 1942 » WINDSOR HOTEL 
MONTREAL 
9:30am. ~* 3:00 p.m. 


SLOGANS Which will present 
POSTERS Social Work as 
FILMS WAR WORK 
PHOTOGRAPHS on the Home Front 


Now is the time for National Interpretation, not only to main- 
tain present standards but to STRIKE OUT FOR EXPAN- 
SION OF SERVICES to improve standards 


PrevENT Hong Kongs, Pearl Harbours, Singapores 


on the Home Front. 


PrePARE Essential Social Services to ga FORWARD 


by cooperating in a national programme. 


The war and social work will probably reach a crisis this year. 


Let us close ranks and develop a broad NATIONAL strategy. 


_———__—— 


Save the Date 


May 4th 
A Day Chock Full of Ideas for Your Campaign 


Q 





Columbia 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
West Coast 
Howe Sound 
Lulu Island 
Westminster 
Chilliwack 
Kamloops 
Salmon Arm 
Penticton 
Nelson 
Cranbrook 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Duncan 
Nanaimo 
Courtenay 


British 


New 


Alberta 
Calgary 
Kdmonton 
Lethbridge 

& Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan 
Moose Jaw 
Prince Albert 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Manitoba 
Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin Flon 
Portage la Prairie 
Winnipeg 

St. Boniface 


Ontario 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Burks Falls 
Chatham 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 


& Fort Frances 
Fort William 
Galt 


Goderich 
Guelph 
Haileyvbury 
Hamilton 
Huntsville 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Lindsay 
London 
Manitoulin Island 
Milton 
Napanee 
North Bay 


THERE 


ARE 


Canadian Conference 


on Social Work 


HE Eighth Canadian Conference 

on Social Work meets in Montreal 

May 4, 5, 6, and 7. This is the 
social work event which takes place 
every two years, and to which social 
workers throughout the Dominion look 
forward eagerly as giving them an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views on vital prob- 
lems. 

The opening session on Monday eve- 
ning, May 4th, will be addressed by 
the two Presidents of the Conference, 
Philip S. Fisher and Professor Edouard 
Montpetit, and will set the keynote of 
general sessions which will follow. 


Other outstanding speakers at these 
sessions, to be held on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday evenings, will 
discuss such topics as “Social Welfare 
is the Business of Government” and 
“Children are Canada’s Future”. Miss 
Dorothy King, Director, Montreal 
School of Social Work, is Chairman. 

The discussions of the three divisions, 
Social Case Work, Social Group Work, 
and Community Planning and _ Inter- 
pretation, also will hinge on special 
problems presented by the war, and how 
Canada’s human services are marshal- 
ling to meet the future. At the Social 
Case Work sessions the family as affect- 
ed by recruitment to industry and to 
the armed forces will be considered. 
Miss Frieda Held, Assistant Director 
Women’s Voluntary Services Division, 
Department of National War Services, 
Ottawa, is Chairman of this division. 
EVERY COMMUNITY 


SOCIAL, WORKERS IN 
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Orangeville 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Perth 
Peterborough 
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Port Arthur 
Port Hope 
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St. Catharines 
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Sault Ste. 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
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Toronto 
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Windsor 
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Quebee 

Hull 

Levis 
Montreal 
Quebec City 
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St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 


New Brunswick 
Andover 
Bathurst 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Hampton 
Hartland 
Moncton 
Newcastle 
Richibucto 
Sackville 
Saint John 


Nova Scotia 
Amherst 
Annapolis Royal 
Brass Hill 
Bridgewater 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
Sydney 
Truro 
Windsor 
Wolfville 
Yarmouth 


Prince Edward 
Island 

Charlottetown 

Summerside 


LISTED 








Recent developments in the practice of Group Work, its relationship 
to Case Work, and new efforts to shape the future are on the programme 
for discussion of this Division, whose Chairman is Miss Louise Gates, 
General Secretary, National Council of the Y.W.C.A. of Canada, Toronto. 

Community Planning and Interpretation sessions are being planned 
by Miss Joy Maines, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agencies, 
Ottawa. Planning in comparative security, in situations of war emer- 
gency, in small towns and large ones, for volunteer assistance, adequate 
housing and adequate financing, are on the agenda for consideration. 
Coordination will be the main theme for this Division. 

Members of the Montreal Executive Committee are Charles H. 
Young, Honorary Secretary-Treasurer; Mrs. Q. C. D. Bovey, Chairman 
of the General Committee; Miss Gwyneth Howell, Chairman of the 
Programme Committee. 

The Windsor Hotel has been chosen as headquarters of the Confer- 
ence, where the majority of the meetings will be held. Those wishing to 


obtain reservations are asked to write to the Hotel as soon as possible. 


In Montreal, as elsewhere, the hotel situation is actue. Conference regis- 
tration fees are: Sustaining membership, $10; Active membership, $3, 
including a copy of the proceedings and admission to all sessions but not 
cost of luncheons and dinners; Associate membership, $2, which does 
not include a copy of the proceedings nor admission to luncheons and 
dinners. Advance registration is urged. Cheques should be made payable 
to Canadian Conference on Social Work and include exchange. Send to: 
Charles H. Young, 1421 Atwater Avenue, Montreal. 

While serious business faces the Conference there will be an oppor- 
tunity to see French-Canadian Montreal with its Bonsecours Market 
where habitants still bring the produce of their fields, its old churches 
housing treasures of the past, and its Continental French restaurants. 

Montreal offers the charms of a great city. The Conference Com- 
mittee invites you! 


—— ~<a 


RELIEF IN ONTARIO 


Tue OntTar1o GOVERNMENT has recently decided to reduce its contribution to the 
municipalities for relief costs from 75 to 50%. Municipalities may give relief up 
to 50% over the basis established by the Campbell report. 

The 75% basis was arranged in March, 1941, when the 40-40-20 arrangement 
between federal, provincial, and local authorities was disrupted following the 
decision of the Dominion Government to discontinue financial aid to the 
provinces for direct relief. 

Reduction by the province to 50% is based on the striking decrease of 
unemployment among able-bodied persons on relief. The number of unem- 
ployables on relief has remained relatively stable, but this group is still regarded 
as essentially a responsibility of the municipalities. 
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Some Impressions of 


British Social Work 


A Most interesting opportunity for professional service in wartime was offered recently 
to Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, Director of the University of Toronto School of Social Work. 
The British Ministry of Health asked that several Canadians come to Britain to observe 
the child evacuation plan there, with a view to determining whether the scheme could be 
assisted by the use of Canadian personnel familiar with child care. Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
Director of the Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene, headed the party. 


He was accompanied by Dr. 


W. E. Blatz, Director of the Institute for Child Study of 


the University of Toronto, and by Dr. Jaffary, who represented the Canadian Association 


of Social Workers. In this article Dr. Jaffary gives some impressions of the present 


British social work: picture. 


Y RECENT trip to Great 

Britain gave me the op- 

portunity of viewing some 
of the main phases of British social 
work. The experience was one of 
intense interest—partly the thrill 
of a new acquaintance, but also 
the intensive wartime 
demands being made upon social 
work throughout the wide range of 
its activities. 


because of 


The pre-war picture of 
aa British social work was 
SERVICES a rather placid one. It 

had been little affected 
by World War I, or even by the 
following two decades of depres- 
sion. The old pattern of voluntary 
societies still occupied the central 
position. For the most part they 
were local and independent; moti- 
vated by that social 
responsibility so typical of many 
English people, though to some of 
their activities the delicate scent 
of Lady Bountiful still clung. Un- 
like this continent there 
definite trend toward co-ordinating 
movements or professional organi- 
zation. On the whole, little use was 


sense of 


Was ho 


made of social workers by govern- 


mental bodies, noting however, 
such fine exceptions as_ the 


Children’s Care Organizers of Lon- 
don County Council Schools, and 
H. M. Factory Inspectors, each 
pioneering effectively in new fields. 


The well organized fields’ of 
housing, prison administration, 


probation and Borstal care have 
been organized somewhat outside 
the area of English professional 
social work. 

The old Poor Law, after a cen- 
tury of harsh and hated existence, 
has been breaking up since the 
report of the famous Royal Com- 
mission of 1908. The public social 


services have steadily expanded 
their scope, with an_ increasing 


integration of powers in the central 
government. The public services, 
however, have always been domi- 
nated by the well established 
prestige of the civil servant. This 
factor, plus the hostility of Britain’s 
strong labour movement to any- 
thing resembling “charity” had 
excluded from the governmental 
services most of the useful case- 
work contributions now becoming 
so familiar in America. 








ns This placid pic- 
a ae ie ture has been 
OLD PATTERNS turned topsy- 
turvy by the war. 
The vast dislocations of the 
old patterns of industrial, com- 
munity, and family life have 
created an undreamed of demand 
for social workers, often enough 
from the very sources which pre- 
viously would have none of them. 
This demand is growing and un- 
met; no area of work exists which is 
not understaffed and overworked; 
there is urgent need for ever more 
personnel. Three areas of “the new 
social work” in Britain were of 
particular interest, and contain 
some clues for Canadian develop- 
ments. These are the evacuation 
scheme, industrial welfare, and the 
public social services. 
The movement in 
ae aieie the child evacuation 
scheme occurred in 
two great waves, the first at the 
outbreak of the war, in September, 
1939, and the second a year later 
when bombing began in Septem- 
ber, 1940. Planning for evacuation 
had been done in the summer of 
1939. For the most part it was 
limited to the physical phases—the 
collection, transportation, and _ bil- 
leting of children and families. On 
the outbreak of war this machinery 
functioned with amazing prompt- 
ness and efficiency; a million and a 
half persons were evacuated in 
four days. In the first flush of 
war effort the evacuees were 
hospitably received and cared for; 
then the troubles began. The 
health condition of some of the 
children was deplorable — vermi- 


nous heads, impetigo, and scabies 
were common—and_ properly 
shocked the good town = and 
country people who received them. 
Nor did the strangeness of the 
country, with the absence of the 
familiar streets, shops, and cinemas, 
appeal to many of the city parents 
or city children. So the first tide 
immediately turned back to the 
city and by the end of 1939, two- 
thirds of them had returned home. 





The second evacuation was more 
successful for several reasons. The 
main one was, of course, that 
bombing had started, providing a 
real incentive to “get out and stay 
out”. Also, learning from the first 
evacuation, the arrangements were 
improved. Every child had a health 
inspection, and if found in need of 
health care was either detained or 
ticketed. Billeting officers accom- 
panied the children on the trains, 
and so became better acquainted 
with both the numbers and types 
of evacuees to be _ billeted on 
arrival. Then the billeting — of 
families on families was largely dis- 
continued, as this phase had proved 
a failure in the first evacuation, duc 
to the inevitable friction which de- 
veloped when two families with 
different backgrounds, standards, 
and habits of life tried to share 
common living quarters. Instead, 
two evacuce families from the same 
neighborhood were billeted — to- 
gether; this plan generally worked 
well, as they were often already 
acquainted and willing to “make 
a go of it”. 

Important, also, was the much 
increased use of social workers in 
the second evacuation. In addition 


to their great usefulness in the 
billeting process, they were instru- 
mental in developing community 
social centres for the use of evacuee 
mothers and children. Here the 
families could spend an afternoon 
a week, use the social centre 
facilities for washing and mending, 
and have tea and some recreation 
while their children were cared for 
in a nearby nursery. These social 
centres provided a much-needed 
“safety valve” for the accumulated 
tensions generated under strained 
living conditions. 

At present there are some 
800,000 children and mothers still 
in the reception areas, and the 
larger part of this number will re- 
main, due to loss of homes by 
bombing, family dislocations, and 
the housing shortage. About half 
the children have returned to 
London, raising very serious pro- 
blems in their care, as the city is 
still “officially evacuated”. Many 
schools were destroyed, and others 
given over for use as_ hospitals, 
ARP centres, and the like. Hence 
the available schools and_ school 
services such as nurses and at- 
tendance officers are heavily 
loaded, and many children remain 
out of school—a serious matter in 
the all-too-short educational life of 
the British child. 


After carefully re- 
SENDING OF viewing the child 
a evacuation picture in 
WORKERS both target and re- 


ception areas, it was 
the unanimous opinion of Dr. 
Hincks, Dr. Blatz and myself, that 
more social workers were clearly 
needed, and that Canadian workers 


would be both useful and welcome. 
The British Ministry of Health 
supported both views and gladly 
collaborated in a project for sup- 
plying them. Under this proposed 
project (to be known as “The 
British Children’s Fund” or some 
similar name) Canada will recruit 
an initial group of some thirty 
child welfare personnel, to assist 
the British workers. Fifteen will be 
social workers, and the remainder 
teachers, nursery school instruction 
staff, and research staff. The pro- 
ject will be under the general 
direction of Dr. C. M. Hiincks, 
Director, Canadian National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 111 St. 
George St., Toronto. 

The social workers will be 
selected by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Social Workers from 
Canada’s personnel experienced in 
child welfare and community or- 
ganization. After a brief orienta- 
tion period in Britain, they will be 
placed as welfare officers with local 
governments in the reception areas. 
Here they will assist the billeting 
officers in the placement of child- 
ren, and give particular attention 
to the considerable group of 
children with special needs. This 
group—some 10,000 of them—are 
largely cared for in hostels, which 
permit of some classification and 
attention to the individual child’s 
requirements, whether of physical 
health, mental health, or place- 
ment. When the prospect of 
Canadian help with this urgent 
child welfare task was broached to 
the hard-pressed British social 
workers, they were grateful and 
enthusiastic. It should also be 








mentioned that the longer time 
aspects of this project include a 
post-war exchange of workers, so 
that Canada will not only have 
back its own workers with their 
enriched experience, but will also 
have some British workers who 
have been engaged in other im- 
portant wartime developments. 

The industrial wel- 
fare picture is a 
most interesting one. 
Due to the large shifts of popula- 
tion and the introduction of mil- 
lions of new women workers into 
industry, local 


INDUSTRIAL 
WELFARE 


communities are 
faced with every kind of basic 
human problem — housing, food 


supply, health services, recreation, 
nursery care of children, and many 
others. To meet these urgent pro- 
blems, a new Welfare Department 
was created in the Ministry of 
Labour, and is now staffed with 
some 100 welfare officers who are 
largely social workers. 

Their job is a huge one in size, 
but its basic nature is community 
organization. In conjunction with 
local governments, industry, and 
the available voluntary services, 
they are working out temporary 
arrangements for billeting and 
housing, information centres, the 
care of children in schools and war- 
time nurseries, and the provision 
of health and recreational services. 
The impetus given to central 
machinery such as local Councils 
of Social Agencies will be apparent, 
and much of this good organization 
work will remain after the war. 


The wartime nur- 
series were the par- 
ticular interest of Dr. 
Blatz. Married women in Britain 
are being steadily drawn into war- 
time industry; the state, through 
the local governments, is having to 
provide an increasing measure of 
care for their children. For the pre- 
school groups—the “under fives” 
—nursery schools are being pro- 
vided by the hundreds. The staff- 
ing of these wartime nurseries is 
an important responsibility. For 
the training of an initial group of 
this staff, a number of experienced 
Canadian nursery school teachers 
will go to Britain for a limited 
period. The British authorities will 
then take over this training func- 
tion, and the Canadian teachers 
will return to Canada. In view of 
the recently announced manpower 
programme for the Dominion, we 
will soon have large need for them 
at home. (In anticipation of just 


WARTIME 
NURSERIES 


this situation, however, certain 
cities already have a training pro- 
gramme under way for nursery 
school staff.) 

puBLIC Finally, and in_ the 
SOCIAL midst of war, the public 


SERVICES | social services are being 
strengthened and benefits liberal- 
ized. The Assistance Board has 
taken over from the local govern- 
ments the payment of supplemen- 
tary Old Age Pensions and 
Widows’ Pensions; benefits in both 
categories have been placed on a 
more adequate basis. The As- 
sistance Board is also the agency 
for payment of War Injury Allow- 
ances and for Special Relief arising 
from war causes. Immediate cash 


assistance is given to bombed-out 
families, so that they will have 
working funds for transportation, 
food, lodging, and some furniture 
replacement. These grants are 
liberally made, on application, and 
for the most part granted on the 
applicant’s own statement. They 
have played a large part in 
enabling bombed families to take 
care of their own needs and main- 
tain their working ability and 
morale. 

Most interesting, also, is the be- 
ginning of a case-work service in 
the Assistance Board (they call 
it “investigation”) springing from 
wartime demands for information 
about soldiers’ dependents, parents 
of overseas children, and other 
family and_ personal situations. 
These needs are typical of the vast 
increase in case-work _ services 
brought about by the war, with its 
inevitable dislocation of family and 
community relationships. 


Important, too, for Canada is 
the effort being devoted to the re- 


view and reconstruction of the 
social services. The British scheme 
of public social services is a com- 
plicated, and in some respects a 
patchwork scheme. While it has 
provided a most essential protec- 
tion for the working population for 
a generation, changes are now 
necessary. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion has been outside the social 
insurance scheme, and needs both 
incorporation and _ liberalization; 
the disability benefits for Health 
Insurance are lower than for Un- 
employment Insurance, though the 
need is greater; the Assistance 
Board, though dealing with the 
aged and unemployable group, has 
no control over institutional ser- 
vices nor medical services for them, 
nor has it a case-work service— 
and so forth. The whole framework 
of the social services is therefore 
being intensively studied, for pur- 
poses of simplification and im- 
provement after the war—and this 
in embattled Britain! Canada, 
please note! 





SUMMER TERM 
MONTREAL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


IN RECENT MONTHS there has been an increasingly urgent demand for social 


workers in both war and civilian services. To meet this need the Montreal 


School of Social Work is admitting candidates to the Diploma course in June as 


well as in October. Those registering on June Ist, 1942, will be able to complete 


Diploma requirements in September, 1943. 


A folder outlining this new arrangement is available from the School, 


3600 University Street, Montreal. 





Women In Industry 


N March the 24th, the Prime Minister, The Right Honourable 
() Mackenzie King, announced in the House of Commons a new 

policy of national selective service for the mobilization of labor 
resources, both men and women. Administrative responsibility has been 
vested in a National Selective Service Division within the Department of 
Labour. Mr. Elliott M. Little has been appointed Director, and Mr. Paul 
Goulet, Associate Director. A National Selective Service Advisory Board 
has been established. This Board includes the members of the Labour 
Coordination Committee, and the National War Labour Board, and such 
other persons as designated by the Minister of Labour. 


Extract from a speech in the House by 
The Right Hon. Mackenzie King, March 24, 1942 


. Measures being undertaken to bring women into 
industries include: 
Recruiting campaigns, planned and publicized to attract 
women into the needed work; 


The provision of appropriate and adequate facilities for 
interviewing women applicants and for giving them advice 
and direction; 

3. The establishment of competent job information and _place- 
ment services, specializing in female labour; 
Advances, where necessary, to meet transportation costs in 
getting women workers to places where work is available. 


The provision of hostels or other satisfactory housing 
arrangements; 


The provision of nurseries and other means of caring for 
children; 

The provision, where needed, of medical and recreational 
facilities; 

The provision in industry, as well as under direct govern- 
mental auspices, of training in haa specifically de- 
signed for women; 


Pressure upon employers who may be reluctant to engage 
female labour; 
Changes in civil service and institutional restrictions on 


the employment of female, and particularly, married female 
labour. 
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CANADA 
IN InpDustTRY, with 


OMEN 
special emphasis on the 


care of children of work- 

ing mothers received special con- 
sideration on March the 27th at a 
Conference convened by the 
Canadian Welfare Council on the 
invitation of the Department of 
Labour. On account of the urgency 
of the matter and its concentration 
in Ontario and Quebec, especially 
in Toronto and Montreal, local 
representatives were limited to 
these cities. Representatives at- 
tended from the provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour in Ontario and 
Quebec, from the Dominion De- 
partments of Labour, National 
War Services and Munitions and 
Supply. Mr. Bryce Stewart, 
Deputy Minister of Labor, was 
present during most of the sessions. 
It was recommended at the con- 
ference that a small pro tem com- 
mittee of experts in personnel and 
child welfare work with provision 
for travelling expenses be ap- 
pointed by the Dominion govern- 
ment to advise on Women in In- 
dustry. Special assistance through 
this means would be available on 
the difficult problems coming up 
in the selection of married women 
for industrial jobs. Questions of 
health, age, skills, economic need, 
and the necessity for a more in- 
tensive social approach in person- 
nel management are all matters on 
which such a committee could 
give invaluable aid. Of course, its 
major concern would be the work- 
ing out of plans regarding the care 
of children of working mothers— 
the most suitable methods and 
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UNITED STATES 
N ALL-ouT effort to promote 
A the most effective use of 
women in war production 
and war related fields of employ- 
ment was sponsored by the United 
States Women’s Bureau at a con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., re- 
cently. Representatives of eleven 
national women’s organizations and 
fourteen trade unions conferred 
with Mary Anderson, Director of 
the Women‘s Bureau of the US. 
Department of Labor, and the de- 
fence labor advisory committee. 

Women! 6,000,000 of them can 
be recruited for production in U‘S. 
war industries, according to official 
estimates. Thousands with factory 
experience, used to the factory 
discipline and speed-up, are getting 
ready to go back. Twenty thousand 
of the eighty thousand workers in 
one plant will be women. 

Studies indicate that they have 
been found satisfactory in nearly 
every type of job ordinarily filled 
by men. This is fortunate because 
modern warfare requires that in 
the production lines there must be 
at least eight or ten “men” to main- 
tain each fighting man. At this 
rate, if the US. calls for the im- 
mediate arming of four million 
men, between thirty and forty mil- 
lion persons in production will be 
required to maintain them. In all 
probability, one out of four of 
these will be women. 

The National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America reports 
that the unions are right on their 
toes to safeguard hard-won 
standards as regards hours of work. 





CANADA 


arrangements for day nursery care, 
and for cooperation with existing 
community resources. 

It is recognized that the general 
planning and equipment of day 
nurseries cover many _ technical 
points, which only those who are 
familiar with their actual opera- 
tion are able to advise upon. Where 
should they be established? How 
large should they be? What pro- 
visions should there be for health 
precautions? What type of equip- 
ment is required for recreational 
purposes? How large should the 
staff be, and what should be the 
minimum training permitted? 
These are only a few of the pro- 
blems about which such a com- 
mittee could give leadership. A 
brief embodying the ideas brought 
out at the Conference has been 
prepared by the Canadian Wel- 


UNITED STATES 


Many defence plants will operate 
on a 24-hour basis, and many es- 
sential operations in these plants 
will be performed by women. The 
War Department has asked the 
governors of states with night 
work laws to relax restrictions in 
cases where their enforcement 
would interfere with maximum de- 
fence production, and the Women’s 
Bureau is urging that no permits 
be granted allowing employment 
at night of girls under 21, and that 
permits for older women to work 
at night be not granted until 
thorough investigation has deter- 
mined the need. 

Communities in which large 
defence industries are located are 


being strongly urged to take 
responsibility for providing day 
care for children of employed 


women, and it seems likely that the 





fare Council and submitted to the Federal Government will aid 
Dominion Department of Labour. financially. 
NUTRITION NOTES AND NOTABLES 
By Marton Harrow 
Assistant Director, Nutrition Services, D.P.N.H., Ottawa 
Nutrition Committees, under the auspices of the Provincial Department 


of Health, and working reciprocally with Nutrition Services, were organized 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia during the recent 
tour made by Dr. Pett. Ontario led the way by forming its committee in 
December. Similar plans are being made in the other provinces. 

- o * 


Dr. Russel T. Wilder, of Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., and a leader in 
the National Nutrition Drive in the United States, recently gave an inspiring 
address at a meeting launching Winnipeg’s third Community Nutrition Campaign. 

* o * 


Healthful meals are often a definite problem for the young business woman 
living away from home. The Halifax Y.W.C.A., as part of its contribution to the 
community campaign, is emphasizing protective foods in attractive menus for 
club supper meetings. These are followed by periodical discussions on the topic 


of ‘Food for Health’. 
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Working Mothers 


During recent weeks the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council has been collecting informa- 
tion on the care of children of working 
mothers from Child Welfare officials, 
Councils of Social Agencies and Children’s 
Aid Societies in industrial centres across 


and Their Children 


S INDUSTRIAL expansion pro- 


ceeds with its increasing 
demands on our _ labour 
resources, it is imperative that 


careful attention be given to the 
particular needs of working 
mothers and their children. Up to 
the time of writing, the Dominion 
government’s plans regarding the 
entry of married women into in- 
dustrial jobs have not been worked 
out in detail. Different firms have 
adopted various policies, — some 
have placed restrictions on their 
employment, others have asked no 
questions, and very few have 
consistently followed a practice of 
refusing to employ mothers unless 
they could show that satisfactory 
provision was being made for their 
children. 

Consequently, whether or not 
there has been an actual need for 
their services arising from 
dwindling labor reserves, we have 
today a relatively unascertained 
number of married women with 
children employed in a wide range 
of industrial work. These women 
have taken employment for a 
variety of reasons. Some possessed 
special skills and wanted to use 
them, others desired to break away 
from the monotony of home life, 
but the great majority work in 
order to have money for their 
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the Dominion. Their submissions con- 
stitute the basis for this article. 
homes, either because their hus- 


bands’ wages are inadequate or 
from a desire to make up for the 
bleak years during the depression. 
The care of their children becomes 
a major problem, primarily from a 
regard for the children themselves, 
and also from the indirect effect 
on the happiness and effectiveness 
of the mothers as workers. 


The Distribution of the 
Problem 

The Maritime 
provinces as a 
whole are not highly industrialized, 
and the employment of married 
women up to the present time has 
shown little increase. Reports in- 
dicate that in rural areas there are 


THE MARITIMES 


still available both men and un- 
married women who could be ab- 


sorbed in war industry. Sydney 
reports no need for day nursery 
care, and in Halifax fewer women 
are reported working now than 
before the war. The existing day 


nursery is meeting the _ present 
situation adequately. In Saint 


John, where no such service exists, 
there is an increasing need. This is 
chiefly due to the absence of 
mothers’ allowance legislation, but 
the pressure of war-time employ- 
ment is also an important factor. 








Information from Quebec 
indicates that substan- 
tial reserves of labor remain in 
rural areas and in some of the 
towns and cities as well. Enlarged 
facilities for the care of children of 
working mothers, outside of the 
metropolitan area of Montreal are 
not reported as essential except in 
Three Rivers and St. John. 

A particularly acute situation 
exists in Montreal. There are only 
three day nurseries in the city with 


QUEBEC 


a combined accommodation for 
213 children. Charitable institu- 
tions are in many _ instances 


crowded with the children of work- 
ing mothers, and it is difficult to 
find room for children who are ne- 
glected or in need of special pro- 
tection. 

The Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies reports one large war in- 
dustry as informing them that in 
one of its plants, 27% of a total of 
1,300 women were married. In 
another plant, out of 2,100 women, 
25% were married and a third plant 
stated that they had employed 
1,717 married women with children. 
In Ontario, where the 
range of industrial ac- 
tivity is extremely large, a wide 
variation in the numbers of mar- 
riad women employed is only to 
be expected. The problem appears 
to be acute only in the metropoli- 
tan area of Toronto and _ in 
Oshawa, where there is a concen- 
tration of war industries. However, 
smaller centres like Cornwall, 
Kingston, Peterborough, St. 
Catharines and Galt are experienc- 
ing an increasing need for day nur- 
sery care and in all these places the 
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possibilities for developing — this 
type of service is being considered. 
Existing facilities appear to be ade- 
quate for London, and in Windsor 
and Sarnia the employment of 
married women has apparently not 
greatly increased up to the present. 
Hamilton has had an increasing 
number of requests for day nursery 
care during the past few months 
and the problem is being studied 
by the Council of Social Agencies. 
War industries in Hamilton are 
largely heavy ones that do not em- 
ploy women. The same is true of 
Welland. 

Existing facilities in Toronto 
are unable to meet present needs. 
One Creche alone has refused over 
one thousand applicants. The pos- 
sibilities are very limited for using 
day nursery care on a large scale, 
and the necessity for developing 
new day nurseries, strategically 
located, is growing steadily. Several 
new units have already been added 
to the existing Creches, but these 
have been insufficient to take care 
of the increase. 

In Ontario County, the establish- 
ment of a large war industry at 
Pickering has created problems 
for the whole Oshawa area. A con- 
certed effort has been made to 
secure local people, including mar- 
ried women, and many are driving 
miles to work and are not able to 
make adequate provision for their 
children. 

Few war industries 
are located in Win- 
nipeg, and the 
existing day nurseries, with ac- 
commodation for approximately 80 
children, are able to meet the pre- 


THE PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES 


sent need fairly adequately. They 
are not, however, able to serve all 
parts of the city. 

Elsewhere in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces there appears to be no in- 
crease in demand for day nursery 
services. A small agency is oper- 
ating now in Saskatoon and a 
larger one in Edmonton. 


During recent months, 
there has been an 
increase in the de- 
mands made on Vancouver’s facili- 
ties for day nursery care, an in- 
crease which is likely to continue. 
In Victoria, there are no war indus- 
tries and there has been little 
demand for married women with 
children for industrial employment 
of other kinds. 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


This summary, though 
incomplete, does 
tablish the fact that the problem 
of the working mother is most 
acute in Ontario and Quebec, par- 
ticularly in the metropolitan areas 


SUMMARY 


es- 


of Montreal and Toronto. The 
Councils of Social Agencies in 


these cities and elsewhere, and 
also the Children’s Aid Societies, 
have been giving the matter very 
careful consideration. They know 
the implications involved, and in- 
sofar as the problem under war 
conditions can be looked upon as 
a local one, they are the logical 
bodies to give leadership. They 
should be supported in every 
possible way by other local organi- 
zations which have become in- 
terested. When action is taken, it 
should be based on the sound 
understanding of the needs in each 
community,—national in the scope 
of its plan, local in its application, 


treating pressure points as and 
where they appear. 


Methods of Approach 


The recently announced pro- 

gramme by the Dominion govern- 
ment for obtaining an increasing 
number of women for industrial 
employment has not at the time of 
writing been developed in detail. 
Methods of selection, essential ser- 
vices for the welfare of these 
workers and for the care of child- 
ren of working mothers, will require 
particular consideration. 
Social workers 
throughout Canada 
appear to be agreed in principle 
that if the services of women are 
essential in war industries, every 
effort should be directed towards 
employing unmarried or unat- 
tached women and married women 
with no children before drawing 
upon married women with children. 
It is widely recognized, of course, 
that any woman with valuable 
skills should be able to take em- 
ployment if her special services 
are needed. 

Married women with children 
under 2 should be employed only 
as a last resort. Mothers with older 
children could be selected in pre- 


SELECTION 


ference to those with children 
between 2 and 5. Those with 
children under 14, if employed, 


should be on day shifts wherever 
possible, or on half time where 
such jobs are available. Changes 
in shifts where working mothers 
are concerned, make stable home 
conditions extremely difficult. 
Special attention should also be 
paid to health and age,—a physical 











examination is essential and no 
person over 50 years’ should 
ordinarily be accepted. 
EXEMPTIONS In mobilizing 
women for indus- 
trial work, certain exemption 


classes appear essential where the 
welfare of children is concerned. 
Trained personnel in the teaching, 
nursing and social work professions, 
have special responsibilities. Per- 
training for these services 
should also be exempt unless they 
fail to meet the necessary require- 
ments. Maintenance of standards 
and qualifications for trainees 
might well be made a_responsi- 
bility of the respective professions. 


sons 


The Dominion 
NOTIFICATION government is 
RE NEEDS OF ~ kine out 
INDUSTRY . ees 


through the Na- 
tional Registration, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, and 
the National Employment Offices, 
detailed information on the extent, 
abilities and availability of exist- 
ing woman power. With this ma- 
terial at hand and with further 
detail on the demand for workers, 
it is hoped that a policy of regular 
notification by districts may be 
worked out from the local employ- 
ment offices. 


- sae The Dominion 
Se eee government has 
ee already recog- 


nized the growing importance of 
this field, especially as it affects 
the successful employment of mar- 
ried women. Every encouragement 
should be given to the Universities 
in training suitable persons for this 
type of work. Not only is emphasis 
needed on the business side of per- 
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sonnel management, but in the 
particular welfare problems which 
are likely to be more in evidence 
where women are concerned. The 
results through having trained 
female personnel workers in fac- 
tories employing large numbers of 
women, lend every encouragement 
to further developments. 

No mother should 
be taken into indus- 
try unless there is 
assurance that ade- 
quate plans are 
being made for her children. If she 
is careless and indifferent on this 
matter, she is most unlikely to be 
a steady worker, and if she is 
anxious to make suitable plans, the 
facilities should be available to 
enable her to do in order to 
meet war needs. 

Experience up to the present, is 
conclusive that children frequently 
cannot be successfully left with 
older members of the family, with 
neighbours, or with relatives, In- 
creases in delinquency and in child 
neglect arising from such a course 
of action are indicative that such 
makeshift measures are frequently 
no protection whatever for the 
children. It has already been de- 
monstrated that foster home place- 
ment under careful supervision, 
while most desirable, is impossible 
on a large scale under present em- 
ployment and housing conditions. 
The best alterna- 
tive appears to 
be the organization of new day 
nurseries, preferably in units pro- 
viding for 15 to 25 children in 
areas near the homes of the factory 
workers. Such provision is not a 


CARE OF 
CHILDREN 
OF WORKING 
MOTHERS 


so, 


DAY NURSERIES 


simple matter. The necessary 
buildings and equipment may be 
difficult to secure. Where such day 
nurseries are essential, government 
priorities should be arranged. Pro- 
per equipment is fundamental to 
success. 

Operating such a nursery is in 
itself a specialized job. There is 
already a shortage of trained staff 
and assistance should be extended 
to the universities for the training 
of additional Child Welfare workers 
along these special lines. Within 
the nursery, special attention must 
be paid to health, education of pre- 
school children, recreation and 
general supervision. The prepara- 
tion of food for such a group of 
young children becomes in itself a 
complicated matter. 


ones Children of school 
aaa age need places to 

play after school 
hours until their mothers return 


from work. It may be possible to 
use existing facilities in the schools 
for supervised play, but if these 
cannot be secured, special arrange- 
ments should be worked out. The 
provision of a hot meal at noon is 
also essential. If mothers are work- 
ing on Saturdays, both these pro- 


blems present added _ difficulties. 
All community facilities already in 
existence will need to extend co- 
operation in an effort to keep over- 
head costs to a minimum, 


The demand for women 
industrial workers 
arises primarily from the gearing 
of industry towards a total war 
effort. Problems arising from this 
development, therefore, tend to be 
looked upon as a national responsi- 
bility, even when the actual need 
for new services is localized in a 
relatively small number of indus- 
trial areas. In any plan, the pro- 
vision of nurseries and other facili- 
ties to care for children of working 
mothers will occupy a key position. 
Whether or not money is made 
available from the Federal treasury 
for such developments, continuous 
leadership is required from all 
social agencies who have the in- 
terests of the children at heart. 
These children must not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of short-term 
advantages. There is an obligation 
on those who know best the details 
of the problems to keep before the 
Dominion government the latest 
and best experience which they 
have available. J.E.L. 


SUMMARY 


oo 


PROCEEDINGS OF CASE WORK INSTITUTE 


Tue Wetrare Covuncit of Toronto and District have published an attractive 
mimeographed pamphlet on the proceedings of a Case Work Institute held in 
Toronto on May 19-20, 1941. Most of the papers presented at this Institute were 
given by social workers concerned with the handling of actual problems in their 
day-to-day case work. This material is particularly interesting in revealing the 
practical working out of case work skills by mature workers who are able to 


carefully evaluate their own work. 





A résumé of the joint Ministry of Health 
Circular 2535 (Board of Education Circu- 


lar 1573) issued Dec. 5, 1941, which gives 
the British Government’s suggestions as to 
the care of children of working mothers. 


Industrial Orphans in Britain 


N Britain, war’s demands for 
more men in the forces and 
more factory production mean 

more women in industry. But what 
to do with the children of these 
women? The British Government’s 
suggestions are simple and effec- 
tive. They are based on a policy 
of friendly cooperation between the 
local health and child welfare 
authorities of the key factory dis- 
tricts, the mothers, and the volun- 
teers—women unable to go to 
work but willing and able to care 
for children. The plan applies 
mainly to “under fives” but school 
children may be included. The 
number of children cared for by 
any one person is not to exceed 
three except under very special 
circumstances. As regards school 
age children, “trickle” evacuation 
is urged, i.e—daily evacuation of 
a small number of these youngsters. 


Methods of caring for these 
orphans of industry fall into five 
categories: 


I Private arrangement’ by 
the mother with friends or 
relatives, 

iad 


II Registered minde 
III Wartime Day Nurseries. 
IV Nursery Schools. 


*The whole “minder” system is deprecated 
by professional child care workers (see 
WELFARE, Nov.-Dec., 1941, pp. 6-7) but 
because of the urgent need for care for the 
industrial orphans, it is tolerated, and a 
certain amount of its haphazard quality 
eliminated by government registration and 





frequent inspection of all minders. 


V Care of school children 
after school hours by play 
centres, etc. 

Methods I and II may almost 
be considered together, for even a 
private arrangement should be 
known to the local welfare authori- 
ties, as they can offer helpful ad- 
vice to the volunteer as to services 
available in the area in addition to 
keeping a check on the “minding” 
abilities of the volunteer through 
the Health Visitor. A mother who 
wishes to use method I or II will 
either arrange with her friends or 
relatives nearby or else will apply 
for help to the local Authority who, 
by enlisting the aid of the Press, 
has obtained names of volunteers 
who are willing to care for children 
of war workers. These volunteers 
may or may not be “registered 
minders.” If not, then homes are 
inspected by the Authority before 
they are listed as suitable. Regis- 
tered Minders have been inspected 
before being registered, and are 
paid 4s. a week (2s. per one half 
week or less) by the Government 
for each child cared for. This is in 
addition to the weekly amount ar- 
‘anged for privately by the minder 
and the mother. At the end of each 
week the mother fills out a form 
given her by the “minder”, stating 
the names of her children, how 
many days they have been cared 
for, and the name of her employer. 
She returns the form to the 








“minder” who posts it to the local 
office of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service who arrange 
payment of the amount due, by 
post, and send a new form for 
claiming payment the next week. 


War Time Nurseries 
Where the above arrange- 
ments cannot be made, 

methods III, IV and V must be 

considered. If a war time nursery 
is decided upon, the local Authori- 
ty is advised by the local officer of 
the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service as to the number and 
likely rate of absorption of district 
women into industry. Thus the 
nurseries can keep pace with 
future requirements as well as pre- 
sent needs and may be prepared 
also to care for children of night 
shift workers. For this purpose all 
suitable buildings must be sur- 
veyed, bearing in mind the possi- 
bilities of buildings not in active 
use, although allocated to different 
purposes, e.g., rest centres for blitz 
victims and even First Aid Posts. 
If none are available, the Ministry 
of Health can supply huts for 
the purpose, within approximately 
fourteen days of the placing of the 
order. By the time the hut has ar- 
rived with instructions and plans 
for its erection, a site should have 
been chosen, thus avoiding un- 
necessary delay. The site need not 
be in the town for the mothers can 
leave their children at a central 
depot from which they can be con- 
veyed to the nursery. (In Maid- 
stone, England, mothers leave 
their children at the A.R.P. depot 
to be taken via A.R.P. bus to the 
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nursery and returned to the depot 
at night). Alternatively the hut 
may be located at a central bus or 
train stopping point used by the 
mothers en route to work and home 
again. This of course all depends 
on the availability of public 
utilities. 

“quipment is largely supplied by 
the central Authority of the Minis- 
try of Health. A list of these re- 
quirements and_ suggestions for 
play material are given in the cir- 
cular. To avoid delay in starting, 
approval of the Senior Regional 
Officer of the Ministry of Health 
is given to estimates of the cost of 
setting up a nursery based on 
recognized rates for staff, equip- 
ment, food and so on. After three 
months, the local Authority sub- 
mits a report to the Senior Re- 
gional Officer giving details of the 
actual cost of running each nursery. 


Because the supply of 
trained nurses and 
teachers is inadequate to cope with 
the need for these in war time nur- 
series, the Government advises an 
active recruitment campaign to be 
undertaken by the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. As women of 20 to 
30 are already conscripted for other 
services, the appeal is made to 
girls of 16 to 20, women over 30, 
and women between 20 and 30 
whom the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service will not take, 
these being chiefly married women 
who can only undertake part-time 
service. Girls of 16-18 just leaving 
school are especially suitable as 
probationers in affiliated nurseries 
of the National Society of Day 
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Nurseries, and emphasis is placed 
on the opportunities for a future 
career, in addition to the valuable 
service these girls can give right 
now; while older girls of 18-20 are 
asked to interest themselves in the 
courses of instruction for the Child 
Care Reserve which are set up and 
widely advertised by the Local 
Education Authority, and from 
which come the supply of wardens 
and partly trained nursery assis- 
tants. To attract suitable girls and 
women, educational requirements 
have been lowered, subject to per- 
sonal judgment of each candidate 
by the Authority; students taking 
the course are paid 10/- per week 
on the understanding that they will 
serve in the nurseries after taking 
the course; billets near the centre 
where the course is being held are 
arranged by the Local Education 
Authority, for those coming from 
a distance, with the householder 
being paid £1 1s. per week to cover 
lodging, breakfast and _ supper. 
These expenses are repaid to the 
local Authority by the Ministry 
of Health. The National Council 
for Maternity and Child Welfare 
provides organizers—to assist the 
local Authority in establishing and 
conducting these courses. Because 
of the urgency of the situation 
while the oral examination is re- 
tained, the written may be dis- 
pensed with as the Authority sees 
fit; if not, the paper may be set 
either by the National Council 
or locally. 

Nursery classes are utilized to 
the full and, as a temporary war 
time measure, even tots of two 
years up may be admitted, staff 
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and building conditions permitting. 
Existing nursery classes serve the 
same purpose as war time nurseries 
by extended hours of opening, and 
occasionally war time nurseries are 
set up in Elementary School 
Buildings. Play centres can be ar- 
ranged for older and even preschool 
children after school hours with 
100% grant from the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service 
taking care of expenditures for this 
purpose. Volunteers who will do 
this work for a few hours morning 
and evening are supplied by co- 
operation of local women’s and 
youth organizations. Teachers are 
ideal for such supervision, and if 
they feel that, with due regard to 
their usual duties, they can attend 
to this extra work, their services 
are gratefully accepted, and addi- 
tional remuneration paid. Under 
the school meal scheme, breakfasts 
and teas are supplied children 
whether cared for in play centres 
or by neighbours, 


In conclusion, the importance of 


cooperation between the Local 
Education Authority and_ the 
Maternity and Child Welfare 
Authority is urged to promote 


efficient setting up and staffing of 
whatever organization is decided 
upon as most suitable to each dis- 
trict. Emphasis is placed upon the 
need for rapid action and con- 
tinuity of effort on matters within 
their own province and simple and 
effective liaison on points which 
concern the Authorities jointly. 
E.B.P. 


If there is sufficient demand, the Canadian 
Welfare Council may be able to supply 
mimeographed copies of the circular sum- 
marized above at a price of 20c each. 


Nutrition as a 


The Director of Nutrition Services 
of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health tells the story of 
nutrition’s rise to military, 
industrial, and_ social prestige. 


National Problem 


TRONG nations are built by 
strong, healthy, active people. 
These healthy and _ active 

people are produced by abundant 

and well balanced diets. 

To-day we realize that being well 
fed means more than filling the 
stomach with foods that appease 
hunger. It more than just 
getting the food that protects the 
body from diseases. Being well fed 
means having each day the kind 
of food that will produce abundant 
health and vitality. These modern 
concepts of nutrition are the result 
of social and scientific develop- 
ment during the past thirty years. 


is 


Thirty years ago the subject of 
nutrition scarcely existed as such. 
It was thought that if you got 
enough to eat, you were adequately 
nourished, and enough to eat in 
those days meant simply enough to 
fill you up. During these last thirty 
years, therefore, and particularly 
since the last war, there has been a 
growth of interest in nutrition pro- 
blems all over the world. 

This interest reached a climax in 
Great Britain in 1935, as a result 
of two reports—one by Sir John 
Boyd Orr detailing results of dietary 
studies upon different groups of 
people in Great Britain, and the 
other report by a special Commis- 
sion for the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations. These 
two reports issued in 1935 shocked 


L. B. Perr 
BS.A.,. M.A., Ph.D. M.D. F:CEC. 


the world into a new view of the 
problem of nutrition, 

To quote from the League of 
Nations’ report: “Deficiencies in 
important nutrients are a common 
feature of modern diets, and these 
deficiencies usually occur in the 
protective foods, that is foods rich 
in minerals and vitamins, rather 
than in the energy-giving foods, 
that is proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates.” 

To quote from the report of Sir 
John Boyd Orr: “It thus appears 
that in the United Kingdom the 
diet of at least fifty percent of the 
population falls short of the de- 
sirable standard.” 

It is only in the last five years 
that exact studies in the United 
States and Canada have substan- 
tiated earlier impressions of nutri- 
tionists that we have malnutrition 
here. For example, in 1939 the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture published a_ three 
years’ study of diets of people in 
different parts of the United States, 
and they summarized their results 
by the following statements: 
“About one-fourth of the families 
in the United States have diets 
that can be rated good; more than 
one-third of the families in the 
United States have diets that 





be considered fair; and 


might 
another third or more have diets 


that should be classed as poor. 
These studies indicate that millions 
of people in this country are living 
on diets that are below the safety 
line.” 


An eminent authority in the 
United States has made the follow- 
ing statement: “Nutritional di- 
seases, in all probability, constitute 
our greatest medical problem, not 
from the point of view of deaths, 
but from the point of view of 
disability and economic loss.” 


Here in Canada 


The Canadian Council on Nu- 
trition was organized in 1938 by 
the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. The Council 
considered that the most pressing 
need was for more definite informa- 
tion on the dietary habits of 
Canadians, before outlining any 
programme to improve the health 
of Canadians by improving their 
nutrition. To answer this question, 
the Council sponsored dietary sur- 
veys in four cities in Canada, 
namely, Halifax, Quebec, Toronto, 
and Edmonton. 


The results of these Canadian 
surveys show that a large portion 
of our Canadian people are not 
ating sufficient of various food 
constituents for the highest level 
of health and resistance against 
disease. The surveys show that 
while adequate diets are more fre- 
quent among higher incomes, yet 
higher incomes and large expendi- 
tures on food are no guarantee of 
being properly fed. It is probable 
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that a lack of information is the 
most important cause of the de- 
ficiencies found, together with, in 
some cases, indifference, faulty 
food habits and economic circum- 
stances. 


Only forty percent of the people 
in Canada may be considered ade- 
quately nourished. Another forty 
percent of the Canadian people 
are in a “border-line” condition, 
liable at any moment to be suffer- 
ing dietary deficiencies. The re- 
maining twenty percent are serious- 
ly undernourished. 


Nutrition and the War 

To-day the whole civilian popu- 
lation is important, not just the 
fighting forces, because adequate 
production of the machines for a 
modern army is going to be the 
chief factor in winning the war. 
Adequate production calls for 
stamina, courage, efficiency, and 
general well-being, and _ these 
qualities are dependent on the kind 
of food, as well as on the amount 
of food, that is being eaten. Food 
will help our civilian population to 
win this war, if food, wisely selected 
and properly handled, is prepared 
so that it is appetizing and attrac- 
tive, and in such a way that it will 
retain much of the nutritive 
value as possible. 


as 


Great Britain realized this im- 
portance of food for an “all-out” 
war effort, almost at the beginning 
of the war and was able to make 
use of the rationing system so as to 
ensure not just enough to eat, but 
enough of the right kinds of foods, 
provided that they could be safely 





convoyed to reach the Island. Al- 
though this has not always been 
possible, we may safely say that 
Great Britain is reasonably well 
nourished at the present time. In 
addition it has been found so im- 
portant to war production for fac- 
tory employees to be adequately 
nourished that special rations are 
issued to war industries. Indeed 
war industries employing more 
than two hundred men are required 
to install cafeterias and to feed a 
hot mid-day meal because this 
procedure has been found to in- 
crease production even as much as 
forty-three percent. From these 


cafeterias there is also, in some 
‘ases, the opportunity for the 


whole family of the workman to be 
fed, and this type of communal 
feeding, which is slowly spreading 
in Great Britain, is believed to be 
very important in the efficient use 
of food and adequate nourishing 
of the population. 


Furthermore, the importance of 


nutrition in this war has been 
emphasized recently by a large 


scale experiment in England in- 
volving over eight hundred men 
rejected by the army as unfit for 
active service. These men spent a 
few months in a camp under a 
special diet and with regular exer- 
cises. At the end of this time more 
than eighty percent of them were 
accepted in the army for active 
service. They had actually changed 
their physical category. 

In the United States the impor- 
tance of nutrition is receiving ade- 
quate attention now that they are 
in the war. Studies of the relation 
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of diet and_ special diets to 
efficiency in war industries have 
been started in several places. 
There are results already available 
among many peace-time industries 
which have found for themselves 
the advantage of proper attention 
to the nutrition of their employees. 
These figures form an impressive 
collection of information for the 
guidance of other industries, both 
in the United States and in other 
countries. 


War Nutrition in Canada 


It has been stated in the press 
since the war began that many of 
the rejections by the armed forces 
are due to physical defects result- 
ing from malnutrition. When this 
considered in relation to the 
known deficiencies already men- 
tioned under Canadian dietary sur- 
veys, it is clear that nutrition is a 
national problem. Workers in war 
industries, frequently enlisted from 
the ranks of the unemployed, are 
not as well looked after nor as well 
examined for physical defects as 
applicants for the armed forces. 
There must, therefore, be wide- 
spread under-nutrition among the 
very people, the workers, on whom 
depends the production that will 
win this war. Difficulties in 
housing, lack of attention to proper 
lunches, and careless habits of eat- 
ing, will certainly take their toll 
among these employees in war in- 
dustries unless precautions are 
taken. 

Realizing the importance of nu- 
trition in our war effort, and 
realizing also that homemakers 


throughout Canada are looking for 
Continued on page 29 
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If Oranges for the Zoo, Then 
Oranges for the Children Too 


ORONTO, good old conserva- 

tive Toronto, became original 

and dramatic in its social 
work this month! And the actors? 
The city fathers and the Welfare 
Council! 

The former invited, yes invited, 
the latter to present their views as 
to the city’s welfare work, at an 
open meeting in the Council 
chamber on February 27, 1942. 
The subjects were two—first, ade- 
quate nutrition and clothing for 
those still needing relief, and 
second, the using of a period of 
comparative calm in the City Wel- 
fare Department to trim the sails, 
adjust the load and prepare for bad 
weather to come. 

“A very human and flexible or- 
ganization will have to be set up, 
staffed by those who have training 
and experience. There must in our 
opinion be a much higher per- 
centage of trained workers”. So 
urged the Welfare Council, advo- 
cating a thorough study by a com- 
petent outside authority, of the 
city’s welfare services. 

This “historic” meeting said one 
controller “was the first real step 
toward a better city”. It lasted all 
afternoon and the greater part of 
the discussion centered around the 
bringing of food allowances up to 
those designated as a minimum for 
good health by a committee of out- 
standing nutritionists. 


The “Property Owners Associa- 
tion” protested that this would 


mean higher taxes, and the pro- 
viding of a higher scale of living 
for relief recipients than that now 
in effect for thousands of low-wage 
sarners. “That is because em- 
ployers are not paying them a 
living wage” retorted the “Rate- 
payers Association.” 

Strangely enough, the one real 
voice in opposition was that of the 
Board of Trade—the traditional 
advocate of well organized social 
work, and for thirty years the silent 
partner in many progressive social 
service developments. They feared 
the cost: they wanted assurance of 
provincial and federal participation 
in it. 

A controller cited vouchers he 
had signed for apples and oranges 
for animals at the zoo, but “We use 
a different standard when it comes 
to providing food for those on 
relief’. He listed as three-fold the 
Welfare Council recommendations: 


‘ 


1. Establishing the principle of 
adequate care for those the 
city has as charges. 

2. Determining on a scientific 

basis, the foods necessary to 
health. 
3. Establishing of a sliding scale 
for variations in food costs. 
To all appearances this highly 
successful conclave stepped full 
blown into the light of day. It was 
so simple. The mayor simply 
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The Women’s Voluntary Services 
Division of the Department 
of National War Services 


N Order-in-Council dated Oc- 
tober the thirty-first, 1941, 
is concerned chiefly with 
the realignment of the Divisions of 
the Department of War Services. 
By this Order, its functions are 
clarified and its operation author- 
ized under the following Divisions: 
(a) The National Registration 
Division 
(b) Mobilization Division 
(c) Public Information Division 
(d) The War Charities Division 
(ec) Women’s Voluntary Services 
Division 





(f) Salvage Division 
The wording of Section (e) is as 
follows: 

“The Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices Division—to promote the 
co-ordination of the voluntary 
efforts of the women of Canada 
and to encourage the organiza- 
tion of women’s voluntary ser- 
vices on a community basis, with 
a view to their best utilization 


for the needs of their com- 
munities, the maintenance of 
national morale and the further- 
ance of the welfare of the 
nation.” 

Mrs. W. E. West, the newly 


appointed director, and Miss 
Frieda Held her assistant, have 
drawn up the following statement 
regarding the organization and 
development of this Division. This 
has been approved by the Minister, 


the Honourable J. T. Thorson, and 
made available for publication: 

“World War One rallied to it 
a volunteer service that resulted 
in social service organizations 
being created in the period that 
followed. World War Two is 
rallymg many volunteers who 
have had no previous volunteer 
experience but who are spurred 
on to give a maximum service in 
the war effort. 

“The Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices Division gives impetus to 
this effort. Its objectives are: 

“1. To unite both voluntary 
war work and civilian services 
in such a way that the whole 
volunteer movement marches 
forward in a_ co-ordinated 
whole on a community basis. 
“2. To recognize the difference 
in community set-up so that 
the plan of co-ordination will 
vary as the structure of war 
work and _ civilian services 
varies. 

“3. To be of service in an ad- 

visory capacity so that dupli- 

cation and waste of effort may 
be reduced to a minimum. 

This may be accomplished by 

“(a) Strengthening civilian 
morale by such volunteer 
activity as will provide satis- 
faction and a feeling of ac- 
complishment to the volun- 
teer. 








“(b) Stimulating women to 
understand total war so that 
organizations may be en- 
couraged to give volunteer 
service that will adapt itself 
to the constantly changing 
war scene. 

“(c) Encouraging the de- 
velopment and extension of 
training and lecture courses 
so that volunteers may be 
more proficient in their per- 
formance; but more es- 
pecially, that they may un- 
derstand the reasons for 
changes and development in 
war and civilian activities. 

“4. To stimulate interest in 

needed war time projects by 

organizing and directing these 
on a demonstration basis. 

“5. To encourage the organiz- 

ing of emergency squads to be 

called upon as necessary. 

“6. To help create a com- 

munity volunteer structure 

that will continue as_ the 
nation passes from war to 
peace. 

“Keeping in mind communi- 
ties have differences in tradition, 
geographic position, size, etc., 
each community must be studied 
as an entity, yet certain basic 
procedures apply to all. For 
communities 


general purposes 

may be classified into two 
groups. 

“1. The large urban com- 


munity. These usually have a 
council of social agencies or a 
welfare council which sponsors 
a volunteer bureau and 
through it correlates volunteer 


effort and acts as a clearing 
house for volunteers. 


“In these communities the 
principle of co-operation and 
co-ordination is not new. The 
Council of Social Agencies has 
for years been the planning 
body for welfare organizations 
and their civilian services 
while the welfare council, later 
in development, functions to 
co-ordinate all community en- 
deavor for the general welfare 
of its citizens. 
“The volunteer bureau may be 
set up as a committee of either 
council. It surveys the need 
for volunteers and_ recruits 
them. It keeps records of their 
qualifications, capabilities and 
experience so that they may be 
placed with the organization 
where they can give the most 
effective service. 
“Training courses and lectures 
of a specific nature given by 
experts in various fields should 
be a function of a well or- 
ganized bureau. 
“Every community is develop- 
ing auxiliary services or citi- 
zens committees to assist in 
the welfare, comfort and re- 
creation of the men in training. 
“The volunteer effort is 
directed mainly through 
“(1) Welfare Councils or 
Councils of Social 
Agencies. 
(2) Volunteer Bureaus. 
(3) Citizen committees and 
auxiliary services. 
“It is therefore most impor- 
tant that in order to prevent 


overlapping and wasted effort 
there should be co-ordination. 
This could be achieved through 
a co-ordinating council repre- 
sentative of councils of social 
agencies, national organiza- 
tions and governmental bodies. 
The inter-relation between 
civilian and war scrvi-es might 
be strengthened by tlie secre- 
tary of the council of social 
agencies or welfare council act- 
ing as secretary to the co- 
ordinating council. In any 
event the person selected as 
secretary of the co-ordinating 
council should have intimate 
knowledge of the welfare set- 
up of the community. 

“2. The smaller community. 
These communities are not 
likely to have a council of 
social agencies or a_ welfare 
council, but there will be one 
or two social agencies such as 
the Children’s Aid Society, 
Victorian Order of Nurses, the 
Relief Officer, or the Medical 
Officer of Health or a unit of 
the Women’s Institutes. 


“Where such is the case, it 
would seem possible to co-or- 
dinate the volunteer effort 
through a volunteer bureau. 
As the war progresses, new 
committees will be set up to 
meet new war time services 
such as consumer groups to 
assist in price control, salvage 
committees to organize the 
salvage of the community, re- 
habilitation committees to as- 
sist in the rehabilitation of the 
returned soldier. This effort 
will be most effectively 
directed if organized through 
a Volunteer Bureau. 

“The foregoing statement of 
the Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices Division clearly indicates 
that its purpose is not to set 
up a national organization in 
Ottawa forcing a set plan of 
volunteer organization on local 
communities, but rather by 
studying a community, help it, 
so to organize its effort that 
total war may be waged with- 
out waste or duplication of 
effort in the volunteer field.” 


IF ORANGES FOR THE ZOO... Continued from page 24 


asked all the social agencies to give the soil, drawing in expert advice, 
their advice. Why couldn’t every unifying the agencies’ viewpoints, 
Canadian city try it? But probably and building up an atmosphere of 
the answer is, that every city frankness and good-will. 

hasn’t had a Council of Agencies It will be interesting now to 
working for months on end, tilling watch for results. A.E.P. 
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A Regional Conference of 
Children’s Aid Societies 


N Fripay, March 138th the 
Ontario Association of 


Children’s Aid Societies 
held a Regional Conference in 


Ottawa. Delegates were present 
from 


the societies in Kingston, 
Brockville, Cornwall, Wendover, 


Pembroke and Perth, as well as 
from Ottawa. The keynote of the 
discussions was sounded in the 
luncheon address of Mr. B. W. 
Heise, Provincial Superintendent. 
He stressed the challenge of the 
increasing service which Children’s 
Aid Societies are being called upon 
to give. Their present resources of 
money and personnel are subjected 
to an ever increasing strain. They 
are called upon to make investiga- 
tions and to administer allowances 
for the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board and the Dependents’ Board 
of Trustees; in certain circum- 
stances the Auxiliary War Services 
Branch may request them to make 
special investigations; and in the 
course of their regular work they 
may have to visit a number of 
soldiers’ families. 

These increased demands which 
they gladly accept come at a time 
when their ordinary activities in 
handling cases of child neglect, 
caring for wards, in supervising 
adoptions, and in administering 
the Unmarried Parents’ Act are, in 
many instances, heavier than ever 
before. Beyond these obligations 
they see clearly where they can 
give leadership in the prevention 
of delinquency, in protecting older 


youth through guidance and coun- 
selling services, in extending their 
family welfare work, for some dis- 
tricts in examining the problem of 
day nurseries, and, generally, in 
the whole field of child welfare. 
Although the increases in exist- 
ing services, and the demand for 
new ones, may affect different 
societies in different ways, every- 
one admits the pressure under 
which present work being 
handled. The maintenance of good 
standards of service demands con- 
stant attention to the technical 
details of the day-to-day job, and 
it also demands increasing inter- 
pretation of actual needs, and a 
fresh approach to community or- 
ganization. Whatever their diffi- 
culties may be, the Children’s Aid 
Societies of Ontario are fortunate 
in always having stressed the value 
of strong local voluntary support. 
Their organizations are among the 
oldest and best understood of our 
social services, and the partnership 
between province, municipality 
and community is one well suited 
to meet the challenge of the present 
day. <As_ private’ organizations, 
responsible to a private Board, 
(although assisted by municipal 
funds and provincial supervision) , 
they are able to strengthen the 
service which they give, by draw- 


is 


ing upon support from private 
citizens in proportion to their 


ability to interpret their expand- 
ing needs. 
This advantage, which is a con- 


tinuous one, is partly paralyzed by 
lack of staff and the fact that 
many local superintendents with 
heavy case loads have no time 
for interpreting their work to the 
community, even when they know 
that their efforts would meet with 
a favourable response. Their day- 
to-day service must go on, there is 
no one else to do the job. Never 
before has there been a _ greater 
need for Board members, and other 
interested lay people, to back the 
Societies in making a_ vigorous 
effort to interpret their increasing 


services, and 


to ease the ex- 
hausting strain which so many 


Children’s Aid workers are under- 
going today. 

Board members are able also to 
give leadership in the raising of 
funds from private sources. At the 
present time in regard to our home 
services, there is no finer war work 
in which they could engage. Failure 
to strengthen the Societies by pro- 
viding private funds for essential 
services of today, would involve 
the loosening of the corner-stone of 
Child Protection legislation in its 
provision of guardianship and pro- 
tection services by existing Child- 
ren’s Aid Societies for over 35,000 
children in Ontario alone. J.E.L. 





NUTRITION AS A NATIONAL PROBLEM ... 


advice about food put in simple 
language and_ issued 
5 5 


by proper 
authorities, the Dominion Govern- 
ment established in November, 


1941, the Nutrition Services in the 
Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health. 


Nutrition Services is busy right 
now inspecting- defence industries 
in order to see that the workers 
have a reasonable chance of being 
well fed, whether this means im- 
proving cafeterias or canteens or 
lunch-rooms, or merely suggesting 
variety for lunchpails, or some 
other advice on using food for 
health. Since, however, the health 
of every civilian in Canada is im- 
portant in this war, Nutrition Ser- 
vices is being set up as an authori- 
tative source of information on 
nutrition and nutritional education 
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for interested organizations any- 
where in Canada. Nutrition Ser- 
vices can serve as a “clearing 
house” of information, pamphlets, 
posters, etc., on nutrition. At the 
present time this service is being 
offered only to organizations, and 
not to individuals. 


Studies are being made of all 
nutrition programmes going on in 
Canada, all available booklets, 
movie films, ete., of methods of 
spreading nutrition information in 
schools, and of other means of 
reaching the Canadian public with 
nutritional information. 

When this’ widespread _pro- 
gramme is fully organized, there 
can be no doubt of its value in 
helping Canadians to attain the 
highest levels of vigorous efficiency 
and good health. 








Standards for Saskatchewan 


N A veRY frank brief presented 
to the Minister in charge of 
Child Welfare for the Province 

of Saskatchewan, the Honourable 
A. T. Procter, the Saskatoon Com- 
munity Council has petitioned the 
Government of Saskatchewan to 
institute, without delay, a survey 
of its provincial and local child 
welfare services. 


The Council sets forth the fact 
that for years there has been deep 
dissatisfaction with the child wel- 
fare standards and child care and 
protection services in Saskat- 
chewan, and that it is high time 
the Provincial Government gave 
ear to these insistent complaints 
and established the validity for 
them. 


Among other statements, the 
Council asserts that the Child Wel- 
fare Act is not being adhered to in 
fact or in spirit; that the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act is not being fol- 
lowed;* that the present Mothers’ 
Allowances fall far short of actual 
needs, and that Child Welfare 
Clinics, promised several years ago, 
have not been set up. 


They make specific suggestions, 

*Premier W. J. Patterson in his budget 
speech in the Saskatchewan Legislature on 
March 19th announced that there will be an 
increase of approximately 25% in the acale 
of Mothers’ Allowances. In making the an- 
nouncement, the Premier said—‘I think it 
will be agreed that this is a social service 
which should receive first consideration when 
increases are being provided. My only regret 
is that the increase could not be larger’. 


the chief ones being that the 
Bureau of Child Protection should 
be staffed by persons whose train- 
ing and experience in the general 
field of social work qualify them 
for positions, and_ that 
standards for employees of the 
Bureau should be set up. 


these 


This may be the first step in the 
story of Saskatchewan outstripping 
her sister provinces in standards 
for Provincial welfare work. 


In the twenty years during 
which the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil has assisted one city after 
another to improve its social work 
standards, the record has been that 
the grew from 
rugged determination on the part 
of the community itself to face 
existing shortcomings and correct 
them. 


greatest success 


During the drought, a Saskat- 
chewan mother sent her small boy 
to a school in Winnipeg. She ar- 
ranged for the school to purchase 
his clothing for him, making this 
one specification: — 

“Please be sure that the quality 
of things purchased is the best. 
We have very little money, so 
we cannot afford to buy shoddy 
things.” 


Saskatchewan, too, has very little 
money. It may also conclude that 
real economy lies in work of good 
quality. 


Institute on Problems of 
Unmarried Parenthood 


N Toronto on March 9th and 

10th an extremely successful 

Conference was held on pro- 
blems of unmarried parenthood 
under the auspices of the TIlle- 
gitimacy Committee of the Wel- 
fare Council of Toronto and Dis- 
trict. Delegates of local Children’s 
Aid Societies attended from such 
widely separated places as Wind- 
sor, Ottawa, St. Catharines and 
Sudbury. Miss Maud Morlock, of 
the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C., 
gave stimulating leadership 
throughout and was ably sup- 
ported by the staff of the Provin- 
cial Child Welfare Branch. 
One of the most sig- 
nificant factors ana- 
lyzed by Miss Mor- 
lock was the changing 
community attitude towards the 
fact of illegitimacy, and the grow- 
ing effect of this change upon the 
treatment of each member of the 
illegitimate “family”. Approaches 
from a restricted moral point of 
view and from the fear of having 
municipalities burdened with extra 
expense for dependents are still 
very strong in many quarters. An 
unmarried mother may still be 
considered “bad” or “fallen”, an 
unmarried father as “no good”. 
Nevertheless, such an admission 
should not detract from the signi- 
ficance of the increasing realization 
that the problem is one rooted in 
the weaknesses of the community 
as well as of the individual,—in 


CHANGING 
COMMUNITY 
ATTITUDES 
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the lack of opportunities for normal 
childhood, the presence of broken 
homes, the bitterness of poverty, 
the failure to provide creative 
opportunities during adolescence, 
and the inability of our whole edu- 
‘ational programme to. provide 
purposeful attitudes in youth. 

Community feelings in regard to 
unmarried parenthood do _ not 
change evenly—they may even 
appear to slip back at times, but 
considering the whole field from 
the point of view of legislation, and 
of the actual services now available 
to unmarried mothers and their 
children, there is a record of sub- 
stantial achievement. Such _pro- 
gress has only been possible be- 
cause a_ sufficient number of 
ordinary people have come to-look 
upon this problem in a broader 
way; they no longer see the moral 
aspect of it as something isolated; 
and they are inclined to refer to 
the lack of opportunities in com- 
munity life as having a definite 
bearing on the problem. Such an 
approach does not minimize in- 
dividual responsibility, but it does 
indicate that more people realize 
that the causes of illegitimacy are 
extremely complicated and cannot 
be set forth in all-embracing terms. 
With this attitude it is only sen- 
sible that an understanding ap- 
proach be taken towards the diffi- 
culties which illegitimate “families” 
face. 








Social agencies have, 


CHANGING < 
APPROACHES 2t di erent stages in 
OF SOCIAL their experiences in 
AGENCIES handling illegiti- 


macy, emphasized 
certain major approaches which 
were, at the time, considered most 
satisfactory but which have been 
given less prominence as_ know- 
ledge and understanding widened. 
Marriage was once looked upon as 
the best possible solution even 
when the essentials of a successful 
marriage were not present. Em- 
phasis used to be placed upon the 
mother keeping her baby without 
a clear realization that it was 
necessary to keep in close touch 
with her from time to time. The 
stage was passed through where 
it was felt that the child had “a 
right to its own family” with little 
consideration being given as_ to 
how the child was actually ac- 
cepted in its family. Later, great 
attention was given to people 
clamouring for children for adop- 
tion and many illegitimate young- 
sters were placed in wealthy homes 
without adequate investigation as 
to their suitability. (This trend 
was more noticeable in the United 
States than in Canada). Through 
all these developments there has, 
of course, been a series of difficul- 
ties in regard to maternity homes 
and orphanages, with a gradual 
working through to the realization 
that attention should be centred 
upon the needs of the individual 
mother and child. 


Today, where social case work 
methods and procedures are prac- 
ticed, the problems of both mother 
and child are being met more and 
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more on this basis of consideration 
for their individual needs. This 
applies whether or not the mothers 
are in maternity homes, or in foster 
homes; whether they keep their 
children or whether they are 
eventually placed for adoption, 
made wards of Children’s Aid 
Societies, remain in foster homes, 
or placed with relatives. Modern 
practice demands a careful examin- 
ation of all pertinent circumstances 
surrounding the mother, putative 
father and the child’s develop- 
ment from birth. In this field there 
are many delicate problems which 
demand the highest type of social 
work. It is regrettable that pre- 
sent facilities are not always 
sufficient to carry out a good fol- 
low-up service or to interpret to 
the community the basic principles 
on which this type of social work 
rests. 

Even with these limitations, 
social agencies are taking a dif- 
ferent attitude towards the puta- 
tive father. He is beginning to be 
recognized as a member of the 
“family” who is expected to take 
responsibility in whatever way it 
is deemed most advisable. There 
is a growing feeling that his rights 
under the Unmarried Parents’ Act 
should be respected with greater 
care, and that wherever possible 
the social agency handling the case 
should cultivate a more sympathe- 
tic understanding of him. 

If our agencies have the time, 
skill and understanding required, 
the tragedy may be resolved into 
the foundation of new strengths of 
character. J.E.L. 


Debatable Points in 


The replies to a questionnaire sent out by 
Mr. Atkinson to 43 heads of Training and 
Industrial Schools in Canada and the 
United States give some helpful leads to 
those who are dealing with delinquent 
boys in relation to committing them to 
institutions. The first instalment of these 
replies was published in our previous issue. 


Industrial Schuol Treatment 


Part II 
HE PROBLEM of admitting 
boys to Training and Indus- 
trial Schools private 
arrangement has always presented 


by 


difficulties. Most superintendents 
answering this question were 


vigorously opposed to private ad- 
missions. They felt that no boy 
should be sent to a training or in- 
dustrial school until everything 
else had been tried. The Court 
should determine this and hold the 
parents responsible to their obliga- 
tions of family life. Only one super- 
intendent stated that he admitted 
quite a few voluntary cases and 
felt that it had been worth while 
for the boys. Their treatment in 
the school was just the same as 
that of the committed boys 


The precautions which are 
usually worked out in regard to 
admissions are not discussed. 
There is no reference to the wis- 
dom of having perma~ent wards of 


Children’s Aid Societies sent to 
Training Schools without Court 
action. 

DISTINCTIONS a eh a 
BETWEEN such a pro- 
NEGLECTED AND nounced “no” in 
DELINQUENT = 
CHILDREN reply to the 


question as to 
whether delinquent and neglected 
boys should be sent to the same 
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Harry ATKINSON 


Superintendent, Manitoba Home for Boys 


institution. There seemed to be a 
lack of clarity covering the point, 
but most schools preferred separate 
treatment. 

We must recognize that a boy 
loses something when committed 
to a training school—some inde- 
finable character strength which he 


finds it difficult to regain upon 
release. While it is true that 


modern training schools are posi- 
tive, constructive and helpful in 
their work, the old traditions and 
prejudices still exist in the mind of 
the public. The boy often meets 
an attitude of suspicion on the 
part of the community to which 
he returns and also on the part of 
employers. He has to fight feelings 
of inferiority which are the usual 
aftermath of treatment in a cor- 
rective institution. 

In the case of a delinquent child, 
some overt act has been committed 
concerning which partial responsi- 
bility can, in any case, be placed 
upon the individual boy or girl. A 
neglected child’s situation is in no 
sense brought about through his 
own actions. They are entirely due 
to the acts of his parents or 
guardians, or their misfortunes. 
The problems are different, and 








treatment should be _ entirely 
separate. This cannot be done if 
the two groups of children are 
admitted to the same institution. 
It is not necessary to make too 
fine a distinction between neglected 
and delinquent children. A magis- 
trate usually has authority to com- 
mit a neglected child to a training 
school if he is convinced that the 
best interests of the child will be 
served by such action. A sound 
recognition of the differences be- 
tween the two groups makes for 
better training programmes. 


This whole problem takes on a 
different aspect if the only alterna- 
tive to having a child placed in a 
training school is to have him 
placed in an orphanage. One super- 
intendent expresses himself strong- 
ly on this point: “Give me the 
delinquent in preference to the boy 
who has spent his life in an 
orphanage”. While this writer does 
not go into a discussion of the 
value of foster home placement 
which Children’s Aid Societies 
have been extending in regard to 
neglected children, the solid basis 
of such work underlies this com- 
ment on the care of neglected 
children. One great difficulty comes 
from the different interpretations 
which arise from the use of the 
word “neglected”. The following 
reply from a progressive American 
school indicates this problem. 
“This would depend upon the 
number and proportion of delin- 
quent and neglected children in the 
same institution. We probably all 
get neglected children who come in 
adjudged as_ delinquent.” One 
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thing which most schools appear 
agreed upon, is the fact that some 
of the worst character problems 
are presented by children who 
have come to a training school 
after years of experience in institu- 
tional life. 


- _ Court and social re- 
RECORDS " 

cords are considered 

very valuable by all superin- 


tendents. The time is long overdue 
when it should be made compul- 
sory on all courts to have these 
records prior to committal, We still 
have judges who are not at all 
seized with the vital importance of 
this phase of their work. Wise 
judgment cannot be given unless 
all the facts about the boy himself, 
his home, school and community 
(over and above his crime record) 
are given to the court. Such re- 
cords serve to give detailed leads 
towards attacking his problem. In 
the majority of cases, our concern 
is not for a problem boy, but for 
a boy with problems. The history 
of his environment and his personal 
attitudes throw much light on just 
what therapeutic methods should 
be employed. Records would show 
what methods have been success- 
ful in the past, and would thus 
save the time of the institution. 


Several schools 
reported that they 
received boys of the 
tender age of six and seven years. 
Our Dominion Juvenile Delin- 
quents’ Act states: “It shall not 
be lawful to commit a Juvenile De- 
linquent apparently under the age 
of twelve years to an industrial 
school, unless and until an attempt 


AGE OF 
ADMISSION 


has been made to reform such a 
child, ete.” (Sect. 25). The Mani- 
toba School has constantly refused 
to accept younger children who 
have been committed. Other plans 
have been made for their care and 
not one of these children has later 
been committed to the school. 


The majority of the superin- 
tendents were definitely against 
commitment of boys under twelve 
years of age. A number of schools 
receive boys from ten to twelve 
years, but it is generally felt that 
twelve years should be the mini- 
mum. Most schools are _ not 
equipped to solve the problems of 
segregation and special training 
which young children create. The 
recent report of the survey of child 
welfare in Minnesota (which all 
people dealing with children should 
read), strongly recommends that 
the age of admission of all their 
schools be raised from ten to 
twelve years. 


A small number of schools have 
records indicating the effects of 
‘arly commitments. The superin- 
tendent of the Industrial School 
for Boys at Saint John, N.B., dis- 
cusses this matter in the following 
terms: “Our experience and statis- 
tics on hand lead us to say that 
we have many recidivists among 
these younger commitments caused 
by ‘environment security’ of insti- 
tutional life which makes it hard 
for these pre-adolescents to adjust 
themselves to normal society out- 
side. Criminal acts are more apt 
to re-occur in such cases, due to 
improper or delayed ‘adjustment’, 
or to retarded age factors in both 


play and school life.” A few super- 
intendents reported that’ the 
younger boys made as good an 
adjustment as the older ones. Once 
more, much depends on the de- 
velopment of foster home policies 
by Children’s Aid Societies as well 
as by the training schools them- 
selves. 

Most schools en- 
courage a sense 
of responsibility 
and find train- 
ing values in giving boys leader- 
ship opportunities in sports and in 
supervision of work and cottage 
groups. Student Councils meeting 
periodically with the staff mem- 
bers, assist in building up confi- 
dence between staff and boys, and 
provide avenues of expression in 
good citizenship. Care must be 
exercised at all times to assure 
proper control. 


ENCOURAGING 
A SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


de- 


the 


A fine camaradie has been 
veloped in Manitoba between 
staff and the boys through the 
years. This has enabled us to get 
close to the boys and build up 
leadership and _ responsibility. It 
has also done much to remove that 
indefinable barrier between staff 
and boys which often prevents the 
best work being done in institu- 
tional life. From the answers to 
the questionnaire, some superin- 
tendents appear to have serious 
objections to any _ responsibility 
being given to the boys, and they 
are determined to run the school 
their own way. This is education- 
ally unsound, and pupils in such 
schools lose an opportunity for 
real character development. Boys 





should be allowed to have as much 
self-government as is practical. 

The system of 
rewards and 
punishments in 
most of the schools seems to be 
summed up in the emphasis placed 
on merits gained. Special privileges 
such as smoking, going to movies, 
hikes, home visits, and a weekly 
spending allowance, are the re- 
wards for effort in good conduct, 
and punishments are in the form 


REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS 


of the loss of these privileges. 
Corporal punishment is not 


stressed in any report, and while 
it is used in some schools, its use 
is forbidden in many others. We 
are happy that this form of treat- 
ment for juvenile delinquents is 
gradually fading out of the picture, 
despite the lurid and grossly exag- 
gerated presentation of the inside 


story of boys’ reform schools as 
depicted in recent films. 

Developments during 
recent years in Train- 
ing and Industrial Schools have 
brought about many _ improve- 
ments. Much, however, remains to 
be done. The care and treatment of 
delinquents is a co-operative ef- 
fort involving many community 
agencies, in the field of education, 


SUMMARY 


social work and religion. The 
specialized problems of training 


schools are deeply affected by such 
efforts, especially as they affect 
admissions and after-care_treat- 
iment. Good standards among these 
agencies, with a fine understanding 
of child life, will enable training 
schools to more easily work out 
improved plans for the re-training 
of delinquent boys and girls com- 
mitted to their care by the courts. 


et 


WANTED: YOUR VOTE 


Tue Par“IAMENT oF Canapa has decided to ask the Canadian people whether 
they are in favour of releasing the Government from any obligation arising out 


of any past commitments restricting methods of raising men for military service. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, along with other national organizations, has 
been requested by the Honourable Norman McLarty, Secretary of State for 
Canada, whose Department is responsible for the administration of the forth- 
coming plebiscite on April 27th, to draw to the attention of its membership the 
desirability from every point of view of recording as large a vote as possible on 
the question at issue. 

The Canadian Welfare Council is glad to co-operate with this request, 
believing as it does that everyone will agree that it is in the interests of Canada 
and of all the Canadian people—no matter what their point of view on the 
question at issue—that a wide expression of public opinion be obtained. 





Councils of Social Agencies 


News 


Vancouver 

ELFARE problems connected 

with the evacuation of 

Japanese have hit Van- 
couver like a ton of bricks. That 
there are some 1,000 Japanese 
babies arriving or on the way is 
one problem in itself! Vancouver 
is the collecting and distributing 
point for Japanese who are arriving 
in boat loads and are being housed 
in the Exhibition Buildings. Men 
are being moved out as fast as pos- 
sible and their families will follow. 
A Medical Advisory Committee 
has been expanded to include pro- 
fessional social workers. Esta- 
blished social agencies are being 
drawn into the plans, and Japanese 
doctors, nurses, social workers, and 
the Japanese Church people are 
helping. At a hectic moment a 
Committee official said “Call Miss 
Bradford and order a social worker 
right away.” And they got one! 

* * * 


The Vancouver plan is that 
social work will dove-tail with the 
official A.R.P. organization on 
casualty and disaster relief. Social 
work teams will probably sort out 
needs at the centres to be esta- 
blished for bombed out people, 
provide clearing services at the 
hospitals and plan district referral 
and steering bureaux to go into 
action after a raid. 


Saskatoon 


Conferences have been held with 
the Director of Air Raid Precau- 


Notes 


tions, the Women’s Emergency 
Committee, the Local Council of 
Women and the Council for 
Auxiliary War Services. Agreement 
was reached on the principle that 
there should be one central clear- 
ing house for all volunteer effort 
whether it be war or welfare, and 
details will be worked out im- 
mediately after further develop- 
ments connected with the A.R.P. 
organization are completed. 
Winnipeg 

A study of housing has been 
going on all winter. 

The Child Care Division is 
studying the needs of mentally 
deficient children and the Family 


Division has been looking into 
relief rates and low wages. 
The transfer of free bedside 


nursing services from the Margaret 
Scott Mission to the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, following on re- 
commendations of the survey of 
Public Health in Manitoba recently 
made by Dr. Carl Buck becomes 
effective on May Ist. 
Hamilton 
With the resignation of Miss 
Viola Gilfillan as Executive Secre- 
tary, Hamilton becomes the fifth 
Canadian city to have joint direc- 
tion of its Chest and Council, Mr. 
G. S. Chandler, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Hamilton Community 
Fund has taken over also the 
Council work. The other four 
cities are Montreal, Ottawa, Sas- 
katoon and Victoria. 








Hamilton reports that they are 
embarking on a study of housing, 
housekeeping service on a 24-hour 
basis, the need for day nursery 
care, and a survey of crippled 
children’s work. 


Kingston 

Dr. R. C. Wallace has been re- 
elected Chairman of the Council 
of Social Agencies, 

The Nutrition Committee is 
conducting a successful campaign. 
Eight lecture groups are now under 
way and a survey of school child- 
ren’s breakfasts has been made. 

A change in the management of 
the Infants’ Home occurred when 
the Board of Management, which 
has operated the home for forty- 
eight years, transferred the work to 
the auspices of the Salvation Army. 


Montreal 


The Council in Montreal has 
come of age, and has issued its 
21st Annual Report. They have 53 
institutional members and 3 asso- 
ciate members. 


* * * 


Special satisfaction is expressed 
at the appointment of a third 
Judge, an English-speaking person, 
Mr. Justice J. G. Nicholson, to the 
Juvenile Delinquents Court of 
Montreal, together with the addi- 
tion of three qualified English- 
speaking social workers as proba- 


tion officers to deal with non- 
Catholic cases. 
* * * 
The Protestant Bureau for 


Homeless Men, created to provide 
rehabilitative service to white-col- 
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lar unemployed men during the 
depression years, ceased to operate 
on January 31st. Those elderly un- 
attached men who could be cared 
for in existing institutions were 
placed there, while the residual 
‘vase load was transferred to the 
Family Welfare Association on 
January 15th. The discontinuance 
of its service by this Agency shows 
real flexibility and readiness to 
change with changing times. 


* * * 


A committee on the provision of 


‘rare for children of working 
mothers has been formed. It is 


composed of representative mem- 
bership from agencies in all four 
Federations. 


* * * 


The programme of the Central 
Volunteer Bureau has been ex- 
panded by the formation of the 
Community War Work Centre as 
a special activity for the recruit- 
ing, training and placement of 
women volunteers in war work. 

* 


* * 


These are just a few of the high- 
lights of the Report. It will repay 
careful reading. 


Halifax 

In February, Miss Gwynedd 
Owen of the Community Service 
Department, Junior Leagues of 
America, New York, led a Board 
Members Institute. Sessions were 
held on two afternoons and were 
attended by representatives of 35 
social agencies and kindred organi- 
zations. 


The Council and other groups 
have succeeded in having 30 pre- 
fabricated houses belonging to 
Wartime Housing Ltd. released for 
civilian occupation. 

Miss Jessie Harding, formerly 
Psychologist with the Department 
of the Provincial Psychiatrist, has 
been appointed Community Coun- 
with the local Wartime 
Housing Development. Halifax 
social agencies are watching with 
interest the establishment of this 
new type of welfare work. 


sellor 


* * * 


Representatives of 22 social and 
health agencies have given 34 talks 
before the Civies of the 
Halifax Public schools during 
February and March. 


classes 


London 
Public Welfare Committee 
Council of Social 


The 


the London 


of 


PEOPLE 
HE Reverend L. Desmarais 
has resigned as Executive Di- 
rector of the Conseil des 
Oeuvres, Montreal. His successor 
has not yet been named. 


* * 


* 

Mrs. W. E. West, nee Nell Wark, 
has been appointed Director of 
Women’s Voluntary Services by 


the Honourable J. T. Thorson, 
Minister of National War Services. 
*& * * 


Miss Frieda Held has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to Mrs. West. 
Their offices are in the New 
Supreme Court Building, Ottawa. 
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Agencies has recently issued a re- 
port on the cost of living and relief 
standards in their city. 


They draw attention to the fact 
that relief rates are approximately 
the same to-day as in 1936, al- 
though the cost of living has 
increased during this period by 
approximately 21.2%. Moreover, 
nearly all those now on relief are 
unemployable and this removes 
any validity from the assumption 
that relief rates should be less than 
wages in order to provide an in- 
centive for seeking gainful employ- 
ment. An additional problem 
presented by the scarcity of low 
cost housing. The Committee re- 


is 


commends that relief rates be in- 
creased to take care of the increas- 
ed cost of living with particular 
attention paid to for 
clothing, allowances and reat. 


increases 


Saskatoon is losing Mr. Christian 
Smith, who has been a tower of 
strength to their social agencies, 
serving on the Boards of the Chest, 
Council, Family Welfare Associa- 
tion, and John Howard Society. 
Formerly City Editor of the Sas- 
katoon Star-Phoenix, he now joins 
the staff of the Windsor Daily Star. 
welcome 


He should find a warm 
in the border city. 
* * ¥* 
Miss C. Jean Walker has re- 


signed from the secretaryship of 
the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers, after ten years of out- 


standing service in this capacity. 
Continued on page 40 








National News Notes 


HE Central Committee of 
Community Chests and 
Councils held its fifth formal 
meeting in Ottawa on February 
24th. The major decision was to 
continue the work of the Commit- 
tee, not as a separate entity but as 
a Division of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, the name to be 
changed to Community Chests of 
Canada. The Executive Secretary 
of the new Division will be 
Canadian Welfare Council’s  re- 
cently appointed Executive Direc- 
tor, Dr. George F. Davidson. 
Details are still to worked 
out, but the February 24th meet- 
ing decided to ask one large Chest 
city each vear to plan a National 
Publicity Interpretation pro- 
gramme. The Montreal Financial 
Federation agreed to draft 1942 
plans which will be submitted for 
consideration of Canadian Chests 
at their next meeting which also 
will be held in Montreal, as part 
and parcel of the plan of the 
Canadian Conference. 


the 


be 


The February 24th meeting pro- 
posed that in future Councils of 
Social Agencies will be served by 
an expansion and development of 
the Community Organization 
Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, rather than as members 
of the Central Committee of Com- 


munity Chests. 


* * * 


The Department of National 
War Services has announced the 
Government’s plan to finance the 


war services of the Y.M-C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Salvation Army, 
Knights of Columbus, Canadian 


Legion, and Navy League, in mili- 
tary establishments, and in camp 
and barrack areas. According to 
the Department’s plans, the war 
services of these agencies in urban 
centres are to be financed and car- 
ried out by Citizens’ Committees. 


* * * 


Permission has been granted the 


Canadian Red Cross to hold a 
campaign opening May 11th to 


raise nine million dollars. 





Miss Geldard-Brown, formerly 
Director of the Montreal Direc- 
tional Service for Families of En- 
listed Men, been appoinied 
Senior Reviewer by the De- 


pendents’ Board of Trustees. 
x * x 


has 


Miss Louise Gordon also has 
gone to Ottawa as Senior Reviewer 
for the Dependents’ Board of 
Trustees. She has been District 
Secretary for Riverdale of the 
Toronto Neighborhood Workers 
Association. 
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Mr. J. Herbert Dawson, formerly 


Superintendent of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Algoma District, 


Sault Ste. Marie, is now Superin- 
tendent for Elgin County at St. 


Thomas, replacing Mr. O. LI. 
Austin who resigned, 
& ¥ x 


Undaunted by the implications 
of the date, Dr. George F, David- 
son arrived at Council House on 
the morning of April the first to 
take over his duties as Director of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. 


Fondation d’Une Oeuvre 
d’Assistance Familiale a Hull 


ULL, la ville transpontine de 
la capitale canadienne, pos- 
sede nombre d’oeuvres 

sociales excellentes et sa population 
est connue comme étant Tune des 
plus charitables qui soit. A Hull, 
les coeurs sont généreux, et tout 
appel en faveur d’une oeuvre de 
bienfaisance recoit bon accueil. 

La population hulloise bénéficic 
des services d’une unité sanitaire 
tres prospere. Sous l’égide d’un 
médecin hygiéniste tres progressif, 


elle a apporté une contribution 
notable dans l'amélioration des 
conditions de santé a Hull ces 


derniéres années. Une diminution 
dans la mortalité infantile, l’étab- 
lissement d’une clinique dentaire, 
dun service pour maladies véné- 
riennes, la pasteurisation du lait, 
immunisation contre la diphtérie 
et la scarlatine sont autant d’initia- 
tives au crédit de lunité sanitaire. 
Les services de cette oeuvre sont 
beaucoup — plus mais 
espace nous manque pour en faire 
’énumération complete. Le dis- 
pensaire de l’hopital du Sacré- 
Coeur a de nouveau ouvert 
portes, il y a un an environ, pour 
donner des et traitements 
gratuits a la population indigente. 


nombreux, 


ses 
soins 


L’orphelinat Sainte-Thérese dont 


se sont chargées récemment les 
Soeurs Dominicaines des Trois- 
Rivieres, peut recevoir une cen- 


taine d’enfants. Par son entremise 
se font également les placements 
et adoptions d’enfants dans la ré- 
gion. La municipalité a a son ser- 


I 


vice un enquéteur tres actif dont 
le travail se porte surtout vers les 
cas d’assistance publique. Tel qu'il 
arrive souvent dans les villes de 
population moyenne, le chef de 
police assume quelquefois le réle 
de travailleur social! 

Chaque paroisse de Hull posséde 
les oeuvres de charité et de forma- 
tion que l’on trouve ordinairement 
dans paroisses catholiques: 
conférence de  Saint-Vincent-de- 
Paul, dames de Charité, divers 
groupements d’action catholique, 
ete. A tout eet ensemble, il faudrait 
ajouter les clubs philanthropiques, 
organisations nationales, les 
oeuvres sociales-économiques qui 
contribuent aussi au bien-étre de 
la population. 


nos 


les 


Hull songerait maintenant a se 
doter dans un avenir plus ou moins 
prochain d'une oeuvre d’assistance 
familiale dont le personnel serait 
versé en service social, spéciale- 
ment dans les méthodes de traite- 
ment social individuel (social case 
work). I] ne faudrait pas voir dans 
cette nouvelle une autre 
agence de distribution de secours, 
mais plutét une organisation qui, 
grace a la technique du_ service 
social moderne, tentera de donner 
une solution favorable aux pro- 
blemes sociaux auxquels seront en 
proic les familles et les individus 


oeuvre 


qui auront recours a ses services. 
Pour en arriver la, loeuvre se ser- 
vira non seulement de son person- 
nel, mais de toutes les autres res- 
sources sociales de la “com- 








munautée”, Elle se trouvera, de ce 
fait, 4 soulager et a prévenir dans 
la mesure du possible des maux 
sociaux, mais aussi & coordonner 
l’effort charitable de la cité hulloise 
d'une facon plus efficace et plus 
suivie. 

Les constatations des hullois 
eux-mémes, une enquéte sociale 
faite par le Conseil Canadien du 
Bien-Etre Social, le travail accom- 
pli par ?Oeuvre Catholique d’Ot- 
tawa dans les familles de Hull 
bénéficiaires de l’allocation servie 
aux familles de soldats*, ont 
démontré que la fondation d’une 
oeuvre d’assistance familiale est 


*Cela a la demande de la Commission des 
Allocation Familiales. 


nécessaire. Elle permettra non 
seulement d’apporter une aide op- 
portune aux familles dont les pro- 


blemes sociaux sont compliqués 
maintenant, mais elle sera’ un 
organisme tres utile pour i: 


période d’aprés-guerre. 


La fondation d’une oeuvre ap- 
pelle souvent celle dune autre, et 
Hull penserait aussi a inaugurer 
pour l’automne prochain une caisse 
de bienfaisance. Ce projet, tout 
comme celui d’un organisme de ser- 
vice social familial, est a étude 
tant chez les autorités publiques 
que chez diverses sociétés. Puissent 
tous ces magnifiques espoirs se 


réaliser! M.H. 


La Fédération des Oeuvres de Charité 
Canadiennes-Francaises de Montréal 


E Fédération des Oeuvres de 
Charité Canadiennes-Fran- 
caises de Montréal a lancé 

cette année son dixieme appel au 
public charitable de la Métropole. 
Un succes sans précédent a couron- 
né cette campagne qui sest ter- 
minée le 25 mars. Au soir de la 
cloture de la campagne, la somme 
recueillie s’élevait a $508,747.74, 
soit 115.1 p.c. de lobjectif qui était 
de $441,500. Ce chiffre sera certaine- 


ment dépassé lorsque tous les 
rapports seront parvenus au 
comité central. 

Les plus optimistes n’osaient 


Devise de la F.O.C.C.F. cette année. 
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anticiper ce résultat inespéré, car 
la campagne de souscription de la 
Fédération était précédée de l’em- 
prunt de la victoire et de nom- 
breuses campagnes de guerre; de 
plus, une seule semaine de publicité 
avait été permise par les autorités 
gouvernementales. “Malgré tout” ,* 
souscriptions provenant non 
seulement Montréal, mais 
toute la ‘province sont parvenues 


les 
de de 
nombreuses, donnant une fois :le 
plus, la preuve éclatante que nos 
oeuvres charité canadiennes 
francaises recoivent l’appui favo- 


M.H. 


de 


rable du public. 


Air-Raid Precautions 
Great Britain—Ministry of Home Security 


N THE HOPE of safeguarding the 
civilian population against the 
effects of air-attack the Minis- 

try of Home Security, together 
with the assistance of the other 
departments concerned, has issued 
a number of booklets on the sub- 
ject of air-raid precautions. It is 
my intention at this time to review 
a few of them. The booklets are 
divided into three types—hand- 
books, memoranda, and training 
manuals. The handbooks are 
general textbooks on various as- 
pects of A.R.P., the memoranda 
deal with the organization of the 
services, while the training manuals 
are issued to help in the planning 
of courses for recruits and others 
and to make these courses as uni- 
form as possible. 


I have been able 


to examine 
twelve of the handbooks. The first 
Personal protection against gas 


deals with the different types of 
gas, their effects, the manner of 
detection, and the protection neces- 
sary. It describes the various 
types of gas-mask and their general 
care; anti-gas clothing; methods of 
decontamination. It gives plans for 
the construction of depots and lists 
the materials which should be on 
hand. The second First aid and 
home nursing for gas casualties, 
intended for nurses, describes more 
fully the effects of the different 
gases and the treatment necessary; 
while the third Medical treatment 
of gas casualties is written for 
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By courtesy of the Ottawa Library 
Association WELFARE will re- 
view each issue, the season’s best 
book of “social significance”. 


CAROLINE Hicks 


doctors. Decontamination of ma- 
terials and Decontamination of 
clothing including oilskins, anti- 
gas clothing and equipment from 


blister gas are numbers 4 and 
4A. They do for all materials what 
the second and third do for 


humans. Methods of decontamina- 
tion are given with the number of 
men needed and the approximate 
time necessary for the work. 

Air-raid shelters is the subject 
dealt with in numbers 5 and 5A, 
Structural defence and Bomb- 
resisting shelters. So that the sub- 
ject may be more fully understood 
the general effects of high explo- 
sive bombs are described. Then the 
best methods of producing reason- 
ably safe and comfortable shelters 
are given, while 5A includes many 
plans and diagrams. 

No. 7 Anti-gas precautions for 
merchant shipping is addressed to 
port masters and owners. 


The ninth handbook deals with 
Incendiary bombs and fire pre- 
cautions. It deseribes the dif- 


ferent kinds of fire bombs and the 
methods of control, and the way 
to make materials fire resistant. 
The fire fighting hints and the 
methods of escape from burning 
buildings are good for use at any 
time. 

How first-aid parties are selected 
and trained, how they are stationed 





and function, together with the 
types of wounds to be expected, 
and the general review of first aid 
is the subject of number 10. 


Camouflage of large installa- 
tions, number 11, tells the dif- 
ferent ways of making objects less 
conspicuous and gives a list of 
camouflage colours and materials. 


The care of animals during an 
air-raid, the strengthening of 
stables, the effects of gas on ani- 
mals, and the best methods of 
destruction for badly injured ani- 
mals is given in the twelfth hand- 
book Air raid precautions for 
animals. 


As has been mentioned above 
the memoranda deal with the 
organization of the different A.R.P. 
services. The first The organiza- 
tion of Air-Casualties services 
describes first-aid posts, casualty 


clearing hospitals and base hospi- 
tals; how these are arranged in 
England and Wales and how they 
could be adopted for Scotland. It 
gives plans and arrangements of 


first-aid posts. The second and 
third Rescue parties and clearance 
of debris and Organization of 
decontamination services gives the 
personnel, duties, equipment and 
methods of those whose work 
begins after bombs have fallen. 
While the fourth and sixth Or- 
ganization of air raid wardens ser- 
vice and Local communications 
and reporting of air-raid damage 
(including local control) gives the 
training, duties, methods, and 


equipment of those who have to 
direct the A.R.P. services. 


The training manuals are in- 
tended to give those who have to 
arrange courses in A.R.P. a basis 
on which to work. They give the 
courses necessary and state what 
people are qualified to give them— 
together with the curricula and the 
time to be spent on each subject. 
The first is for the raw recruit so 
as to make him a useful member 
as soon as possible — while the 
second gives more advanced 
courses and refresher courses. 


There are two other books in- 
tended for the general public. The 
first Air-raids—What you should 
know; what you should do 
describes briefly the organization 
of civil defence, the placing of 
shelters, behaviour during and 
after an air-raid, the treatment of 
incendiary bombs and the subse- 
quent fires, non-persistent and 
persistent gases, gas-masks and 
decontamination. There is a sec- 
tion of simple first-aid. The second 
Shelter at home describes the 
placing and _ strengthening of 
shelters in the home and the best 
methods of guarding windows and 
doors from the effects of blast. 

These booklets while written for 
use in Great Britain contain many 
pointers which could be used 
directly in this country. It is not 
suggested that everyone read them 
all, but they would be useful to 
anyone wanting the information 
they contain, 
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National News Notes 


HE Central Committee of 
Community Chests and 
Councils held its fifth formal 
meeting in Ottawa on February 
24th. The major decision was to 
continue the work of the Commit- 
tee, not as a separate entity but as 
a Division of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, the name to be 
changed to Community Chests of 
Canada. The Executive Secretary 
of the new Division will be the 
Canadian Welfare Council’s_ re- 
cently appointed Executive Direc- 
tor, Dr. George F. Davidson. 
Details are still to be worked 
out, but the February 24th meet- 
ing decided to ask one large Chest 
city each year to plan a National 
Publicity Interpretation pro- 
gramme. The Montreal Financial 
Federation agreed to draft 1942 
plans which will be submitted for 
consideration of Canadian Chests 
at their next meeting which also 
will be held in Montreal, as part 
and parcel of the plan of the 
Canadian Conference. 


The February 24th meeting pro- 
posed that in future Councils of 
Social Agencies will be served by 
an expansion and development of 
the Community Organization 
Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, rather than as members 
of the Central Committee of Com- 


munity Chests. 


* * * 


The Department of National 
War Services has announced the 
Government’s plan to finance the 
war services of the Y.M/C.A,, 
Y.W.C.A., Salvation Army, 
Knights of Columbus, Canadian 
Legion, and Navy League, in mili- 
tary establishments, and in camp 
and barrack areas. According to 
the Department’s plans, the war 
services of these agencies in urban 
centres are to be financed and car- 


ried out by Citizens’ Committees. 
* * * 


Permission has been granted the 
Canadian Red Cross to hold a 
campaign opening May 11th to 
raise nine million dollars. 





Miss Geldard-Brown, formerly 
Director of the Montreal Direc- 
tional Service for Families of En- 
listed Men, has been appointed 


Senior Reviewer by the De- 
pendents’ Board of Trustees. 
* * * 

Miss Louise Gordon also has 
gone to Ottawa as Senior Reviewer 
for the Dependents’ Board of 
Trustees. She has been District 
Secretary for Riverdale of the 
Toronto Neighborhood Workers 
Association. 
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Mr. J. Herbert Dawson, formerly 
Superintendent of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Algoma District, 
Sault Ste. Marie, is now Superin- 
tendent for Elgin County at St. 
Thomas, replacing Mr. O. L. 


Austin who resigned. 


* * * 


Undaunted by the implications 
of the date, Dr. George F,. David- 
son arrived at Council House on 
the morning of April the first to 
take over his duties as Director of 
the Canadian Welfare Council. 
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Fondation d’Une Oeuvre 
d’Assistance Familiale a Hull 


ULL, la ville transpontine de 
la capitale canadienne, pos- 
sede nombre d’oeuvres 

sociales excellentes et sa population 
est connue comme étant l'une des 
plus charitables qui soit. A Hull, 
les coeurs sont généreux, et tout 
appel en faveur d’une oeuvre de 
bienfaisance recoit bon accueil. 

La population hulloise bénéficie 
des services d’une unité sanitaire 
tres prospere. Sous légide d’un 
médecin hygiéniste tres progressif, 
elle a apporté une contribution 
notable dans lamélioration des 
conditions de santé a Hull ces 
derniéres années. Une diminution 
dans la mortalité infantile, |’étab- 
lissement d’une clinique dentaire, 
d’un service pour maladies véné- 
riennes, la -pasteurisation du_ lait, 
l'immunisation contre la diphtérie 
et la scarlatine sont autant d’initia- 
tives au crédit de lunité sanitaire. 
Les services de cette oeuvre sont 
beaucoup plus nombreux, mais 
espace nous manque pour en faire 
l’énumération complete. Le dis- 
pensaire de l’hdpital du Sacré- 
Coeur a de nouveau ouvert ses 
portes, il y a un an environ, pour 
donner des soins et traitements 
gratuits a la population indigente. 

L’orphelinat Sainte-Thérese dont 


se sont chargées récemment les 


Soeurs Dominicaines des _ Trois- 
Rivieres, peut recevoir une cen- 
taine d’enfants. Par son entremise 
se font également les placements 
et adoptions d’enfants dans la ré- 
gion. La municipalité a a son ser- 
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vice un enquéteur tres actif dont 
le travail se porte surtout vers les 
cas d’assistance publique. Tel qu’il 
arrive souvent dans les villes de 
population moyenne, le chef de 
police assume quelquefois le role 
de travailleur social! 

Chaque paroisse de Hull possede 
les oeuvres de charité et de forma- 
tion que l’on trouve ordinairement 
dans nos paroisses catholiques: 
conférence de Saint-Vincent-de- 
Paul, dames de Charité, divers 
groupements d’action catholique, 
etc. A tout cet ensemble, il faudrait 
ajouter les clubs philanthropiques, 
les organisations nationales, les 
oeuvres sociales-économiques qui 
contribuent aussi au bien-étre de 
la population. 

Hull songerait maintenant a se 
doter dans un avenir plus ou moins 
prochain d’une oeuvre d’assistance 
familiale dont le personnel serait 
versé en service social, spéciale- 
ment dans les méthodes de traite- 
ment social individuel (social case 
work). I] ne faudrait pas voir dans 
cette nouvelle oeuvre une autre 
agence de distribution de secours, 
mais plutot une organisation qui, 
grace a la technique du_ service 
social moderne, tentera de donner 
une solution favorable aux pro- 
blemes sociaux auxquels seront en 
proie les familles et les individus 
qui auront recours a ses services. 
Pour en arriver la, [oeuvre se ser- 
vira non seulement de son person- 
nel, mais de toutes les autres res- 
sources sociales de la “com- 








Se ee eons 
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munauté”, Elle se trouvera, de ce 
fait, a soulager et a prévenir dans 
la mesure du possible des maux 
sociaux, mais aussi a coordonner 
l’effort charitable de la cité hulloise 
d'une facgon plus efficace et plus 
suivie. 

Les constatations des_ hullois 
eux-mémes, une enquéte sociale 
faite par le Conseil Canadien du 
Bien-Etre Social, le travail accom- 
pli par ’Oeuvre Catholique d’Ot- 
tawa dans les familles de Hull 
bénéficiaires de l’allocation servie 
aux familles de _ soldats*, ont 
démontré que la fondation d’une 
oeuvre d’assistance familiale est 





*Cela a la demande de la Commission des 
Allocation Familiales. 


nécessaire. Elle permettra non 
seulement d’apporter une aide op- 
portune aux familles dont les pro- 


blemes sociaux sont compliqués 
maintenant, mais elle sera’ un 
organisme tres utile pour la 


période d’apres-guerre. 


La fondation d’une oeuvre ap- 
pelle souvent celle d’une autre, et 
Hull penserait aussi & inaugurer 
pour l’automne prochain une caisse 
de bienfaisance. Ce projet, tout 
comme celui d’un organisme de ser- 
vice social familial, est a l’étude 
tant chez les autorités publiques 
que chez diverses sociétés. Puissent 
tous ces magnifiques espoirs se 
réaliser! M.H. 


La Fédération des Oeuvres de Charité 
Canadiennes-Francaises de Montréal 


E Fédération des Oeuvres de 
Charité Canadiennes-Fran- 
caises de Montréal a lancé 

cette année son dixieme appel au 
public charitable de la Métropole. 
Un succes sans précédent a couron- 
né cette campagne qui s’est ter- 
minée le 25 mars. Au soir de la 
cloture de la campagne, la somme 
recueillie s’élevait a $508,747.74, 
soit 115.1 p.c. de lobjectif qui était 
de $441,500. Ce chiffre sera certaine- 


ment dépassé lorsque tous les 
rapports seront parvenus§ au 
comité central. 

Les plus optimistes n’osaient 


‘Devise de la F.O.C.C.F. cette année. 
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anticiper ce résultat inespéré, car 
la campagne de souscription de la 
Fédération était précédée de l’em- 
prunt de la victoire et de nom- 
breuses campagnes de guerre; de 
plus, une seule semaine de publicité 
avait été permise par les autorités 
gouvernementales. “Malgré tout”,* 
les souscriptions provenant non 
seulement de Montréal, mais de 
toute la province sont parvenues 
nombreuses, donnant une fois de 
plus, la preuve éclatante que nos 
oeuvres de charité canadiennes 
frangaises recoivent l’appui favo- 
rable du public. M.H. 








Air-Raid Precautions 


Great Britain 





civilian population against the 

effects of air-attack the Minis- 
try of Home Security, together 
with the assistance of the other 
departments concerned, has issued 
a number of booklets on the sub- 
ject of air-raid precautions. It is 
my intention at this time to review 
a few of them. The booklets are 
divided into three types—hand- 
books, memoranda, and training 
manuals. The handbooks are 
general textbooks on various as- 
pects of A.R.P., the memoranda 
deal with the organization of the 
services, while the training manuals 
are issued to help in the planning 
of courses for recruits and others 
and to make these courses as uni- 
form as possible. 

I have been able to examine 
twelve of the handbooks. The first 
Personal protection against gas 
deals with the different types of 
gas, their effects, the manner of 
detection, and the protection neces- 
sary. It describes the various 
types of gas-mask and their general 
care; anti-gas clothing; methods of 
decontamination. It gives plans for 
the construction of depots and lists 
the materials which should be on 
hand. The second First aid and 
home nursing for gas casualties, 
intended for nurses, describes more 
fully the effects of the different 
gases and the treatment necessary; 
while the third Medical treatment 
of gas casualties is written for 


T THE HOPE of safeguarding the 
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By courtesy of the Ottawa Library 
Association WELFARE will re- 
view each issue, the season’s best 
book of “social significance’’. 


Ministry of Home Security 


CAROLINE Hicks 


doctors. Decontamination of ma- 
terals and Decontamination of 
clothing including oilskins, anti- 
gas clothing and equipment from 
blister gas are numbers 4 and 
4A. They do for all materials what 
the second and. third do for 
humans. Methods of decontamina- 
tion are given with the number of 
men needed and the approximate 
time necessary for the work. 


Air-raid shelters is the subject 
dealt with in numbers 5 and 5A, 
Structural defence and Bomb- 
resisting shelters. So that the sub- 
ject may be more fully understood 
the general effects of high explo- 
sive bombs are described. Then the 
best methods of producing reason- 
ably safe and comfortable shelters 
are given, while 5A includes many 
plans and diagrams. 

No. 7 Anti-gas precautions for 
merchant shipping is addressed to 
port masters and ownets. 


The ninth handbook deals with 
Incendiary bombs and fire pre- 
cautions. It describes the dif- 
ferent kinds of fire bombs and the 
methods of control, and the way 
to make materials fire resistant. 
The fire fighting hints and the 
methods of escape from burning 
buildings are good for use at any 
time. 


How first-aid parties are selected 
and trained, how they are stationed 





and function, together with the 
types of wounds to be expected, 
and the general review of first aid 
is the subject of number 10. 
Camouflage of large installa- 
tions, number 11, tells the dif- 
ferent ways of making objects less 
conspicuous and gives a list of 
camouflage colours and materials. 


The care of animals during an 
air-raid, the strengthening of 
stables, the effects of gas on ani- 
mals, and the best methods of 
destruction for badly injured ani- 
mals is given in the twelfth hand- 
book Air raid precautions for 
animals. 

As has been mentioned above 
the memoranda deal with the 
organization of the different A.R.P. 
services. The first The organiza- 
tion of Air-Casualties services 


describes first-aid posts, casualty 


clearing hospitals and base hospi- 
tals; how these are arranged in 
England and Wales and how they 
could be adopted for Scotland. It 
gives plans and arrangements of 
first-aid posts. The second and 
third Rescue parties and clearance 
of debris and Organization of 
decontamination services gives the 
personnel, duties, equipment and 
methods of those whose work 
begins after bombs have fallen. 
While the fourth and sixth Or- 
ganization of air raid wardens ser- 
vice and Local communications 
and reporting of air-raid damage 
(including local control) gives the 
training, duties, methods, and 


equipment of those who have to 
direct the A.R.P. services. 


The training manuals are in- 
tended to give those who have to 
arrange courses in A.R.P. a basis 
on which to work. They give the 
courses necessary and state what 
people are qualified to give them— 
together with the curricula and the 
time to be spent on each subject. 
The first is for the raw recruit so 
as to make him a useful member 
as soon as possible — while the 
second gives more advanced 
courses and refresher courses. 


There are two other books in- 
tended for the general public. The 
first Air-raids—What you should 
know; what you should do 
describes briefly the organization 
of civil defence, the placing of 
shelters, behaviour during and 
after an air-raid, the treatment of 
incendiary bombs and the subse- 
quent fires, non-persistent and 
persistent gases, gas-masks and 
decontamination. There is a sec- 
tion of simple first-aid. The second 
Shelter at home describes the 
placing and_ strengthening of’ 
shelters in the home and the best 
methods of guarding windows and 
doors from the effects of blast. 

These booklets while written for 
use in Great Britain contain many 
pointers which could be _ used 
directly in this country. It is not 
suggested that everyone read them 
all, but they would be useful to 
anyone wanting the information 
they contain. ; 
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